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We have recently obtained a quantity of the art albums advertised below. There are no others available 


in this country. This is your last opportunity to obtain copies of these beautiful Soviet art portfolios. 








MASTERPIECES OF 


EPRODUCTIONS, in full colors of originals, of 32 paint- 
ings by foremost Soviet masters. 12 page introductory 
text in English. Protected by individual covers with a descrip- 


SOVIET PAINTING 


tion of each painting and sketch of artist’s life and achieve- 
ments. Plates, mounted and suitable for framing. Sizes 11” x 
144%”. The plates include: 





V. A. SEROV—Lenin’s Arrival in Petrograd in 1917; I. E. 
GrRABAR—V. I, Lenin (1920); A. M. GERASIMOv—Stalin and 
Voroshilov on the Kremlin Grounds; V. A. ZNERYEV—S. M. Ki- 
rov; I. I. Bropsky—A. M. Gorky; M. V. NESTEROV—Academi- 
cian I. P. Pavlov; M. B. GREKov—Tachanka; B. V. JOoHANSON— 
Interrogation of Two Communists; A. K. KUTATELADZE—Red 
Partisans of Daghestan; N. Y. BuBLikKov—Icebreaker ‘'Krassin’; 
P. I. Kotov—The “Red Sormovo”’ Dockyard (Gorky); S. V. 
RYANGINA—Higher and Higher; A. A. MERKULOV—Power Sta- 


tion in the Arctic (Tuloma); M. S. SARYAN—Industry in the 
Mountains; V. N. YAKOVLEV—The Gold Prospector; A. A. RYLOV 
—Tractors in a Lumber Camp; T. G. GAPONENKO—To Their 
Mothers For Dinner; G. G. RYAZHSKY—The Chairwoman; A. A. 
PLastov—Collective Farm Cattle; S. V. GERAsimMov—Collective 
Farm Harvest Festival; T. SAaMPILOv—Love in the Steppes; A. A. 
DEINEKA—Future Fliers; N. G. BURACHEK—Landscape; N. F. 
KorotKova—Lunch Hour; Y. 1. PIMENOv—A Ride Through 
Moscow; N. P. KryMov—Morning, Park of Culture and Rest. 


MASTERPIECES IN THE RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM 


WENTY masterpieces of 18th and 19th century Russian 
painting reproduced in full colors of originals, each hand- 
somely mounted, ready for framing. Binding embossed with 


illustration of the Museum. Descriptive sheet for each repro- 
duction. Eight pages of explanatory text in English. Plates, 
mounted and suitable for framing. Sizes 11” x 1442”. 





The plates include reproductions of outstanding works of 
these masters: A. MATVEYEV, D. LEviTsKy, V. BOROVIKOVSKY, 
A. VENETSIANOV, O. KIPRENSKY, K. BRYULLOV, A. IVANOov, I. 


AIVAZOVSKY, V. PEROv, I. KRAMSKOI, I. SHISHKIN, F. VASILYEV, 
I. REPIN, A. KUINJI, V. VERESHCHAGIN, V. SuRIKOV, I. LEVITAN, 
V. SEROV, A. ARKHIPOV, R. KUSTODIYEV. 


MASTERPIECES IN THE TRETYAKOV STATE GALLERY 


$a Tretyakov Gallery possesses the world’s richest collec- 
tion of Russian paintings from the 11th century to the 
present. Album contains twenty-four full-color reproductions, 


together with sixteen page introduction in English with biog- 
raphies and analyses. Plates, mounted and suitable for fram- 
ing. Sizes 11” x 1442”. 





The plates include reproductions of outstanding works of these 
masters: F. RoKotov, D. Levitsky, V. Borovikovsky, F. 
ALEXEYEV, O. KIPRENSKY, V. TROPININ, S. SHCHEDRIN, K. 
BRYULLOV, A. IvANOv, P. FEDOTOV, V. PUKIREV, V. PERov, I. 


KRAMSKOY, I. SHISHKIN, A. SAvRASSOV, N. Gay, I. REPIN, A. 
KUINJI, V. POLENov, V. SuRIKOv, I. LEVITAN, V. VASNETSOV, 
M. VRUBEL, V. SEROV. 


MASTERPIECES IN THE PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM 


§ Hamre reproductions in full color of masterpieces of 
painting, sculpture, glyptic art, etc. Each protected by in- 
dividual cover and mounted, suitable for framing. 26 page 


introductory section, in English, contains a history and de- 
scription of the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts. Plates, 
mounted and suitable for framing. Sizes 11” x 144%”. 





THE FAYUM PORTRAIT OF AN ELDERLY MAN—Z/ater 1st or early 
2nd century A.D. Wood with wax colors; MADONNA AND CHILD 
ENTHRONED—W ood and Tempera. From Pisan School (second half 
of 13th century); GituLIo ROMANO—Portrait of a Nude Woman 
(the so-called “Fornarina’) ; RIBERA—St. Anthony the Hermit; 


RuUBENS—Bacchanalia; VAN DycK—Amor; HeEDA—Dessert; 
REMBRANDT—Esther, Haman and Ahasuerus ; BOUCHER—Hercules 
and Omphale; CHARDIN—Stil]l Life; Davio—Portrait of Ingres; 
REYNOLDS—Portrait of the Kilby Children; CourBEt—The Sea 
off the Coast of Brittany; FortUuUNY—Snake Charmers, etc. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH, postpaid. Any two albums, FIVE DOLLARS. 


(Original price of these albums was five dollars each) 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ACT NOW! 


When these are sold no others 
will be available. If you wish to 
secure copies for yourself or 
friends, send in your order to- 
day. Orders will be filled as 
they are received. 
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GENEVIEVE TAGGARD is an outstanding 
American poet. Her latest published work 
was a collected edition of her poetry. 


Coruiss Lamont is a philosopher, author 
and lecturer, and a leading authority on 
Soviet developments. His most recent book 
is “You Might Like Socialism.” He is on 
the staff of the New School for Social Re- 
search, where he gives a course on “The 
Philosophy of Humanism.” 


D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P.. is a member 
of the King’s Council and one of the 
outstanding figures in Parliament. He is 
one of England’s most distinguished bar- 
risters. He has published a number of 
books, the latest being “Our Ally The 
USSR.” This article was cabled from 
London. 


Jessica Smiru, Editor of Soviet Russia 
Today, is an authority on the Soviet 
Union where she spent many years, first 
entering Russia as a member of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee on its 
Famine Relief Mission in 1922. She is the 


author of “Women in Soviet Russia.” 


Anna Louise Stronc’s many books and 
articles on the USSR have contributed 
greatly to increasing the understanding of 
the Soviet Union in this country, and we 
are fortunate in having her agreement in 
this historic period to contribute an article 
monthly to Soviet Russia Today. Her 
forthcoming book is “The Soviets Ex- 
pected It.” 


Photographs in this issue from Sovfoto and Photochronika unless otherwise indicated. 


Tue Captain, whose series of articles on 
the Red Army are of inestimable value at 
this period, is a retired cavalry officer of 
the former Russian Imperial Army. A close 
student of military affairs, his regular com- 
mentaries on the course of the Nazi-Soviet 
war has been acclaimed as one of the most 
important features of our magazine in 
these months of war crises. 


Viapimir D. KazaKEVICH is an econo 
mist and an authority on banking and 
finance, and one of the editors of Science 
and Society. 


Janet Jostyn, a young American ac- 
tress who spent several years acting in the 
Soviet Union, draws upon her own ex- 
periences in her article of a German 
speaking touring Collective Farm Theater. 


Harry F. Warp, formerly chairman of 
the American Civil Liberties Union and 
the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, is Professor of Christian 
Ethics at the Union Theological Seminary. 
His books include “In Place of Profit” 
and the recently published “Democracy 
and Social Change.” 

Istpor ScHNEIDER, poet, novelist and 
critic, is known to our readers as a regu- 
lar contributor. He was granted two Gug- 
genheim fellowships for creative writing, 
on the second of which he travelled in 
the Soviet Union, where he spent twenty 
months. 


_ Fepor Panrerov, a Soviet writer and 
journalist, who has been covering the war 
at the front and behind the lines. 
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The Front 
Here 


The anti-Soviet front in this 
country remains very powerful. 
It controls newspapers and maga- 
zines with huge circulations. Its 
radio speakers call in millions of 
American homes every night. 
They try to obscure and confuse 
the people, and keep from them 
the knowledge that the Soviet 
Union is fighting for them, is 
holding the front lines of all 
democracy! 
















































The means to counter the anti- 
Soviet front at the disposal of 
those supporting the Soviet 
Union are limited. Though it 
may startle our readers to know 
this, these means are growing 
fewer. 


The situation of your maga- 
zine, the only monthly American 
magazine on the Soviet Union, is 
serious. 


With rising production and op- 
erating costs our ordinary in- 
come, and our ordinary means of 
raising funds are proving in- 
sufficient. 


We are forced to report to you 
that we are in urgent and im- 
mediate need of your financial 
aid to carry on the fight here— 
the fight for the Soviet Union, on 
the front here, in America. 


Do not fail us. . 


Send a contribution. Make it 
as large as you can afford. And 
send it today! 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York, New York 


Enclosed is my contribution of $.......... 
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“We Will 
Return” 


Radiophoto of a 
Soviet War poster 


On the 24th Anniversary of ’ 
the October Revolution : 


By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Now the inescapable, one Endless, vertical people, death-ready. q 
Complete act: to die, flinging down We the declared brothers and sisters of the vast family ; 
The body. First passing send 3 
The weapon carefully on A message, short as war: 4 
To the brother stepping up to take the weapon. In your death we die : 
In the great family stand the true brothers but we also live. : 
All necessary to the weapon. In your victory . 
And the weapon, necessary. we live even 
In the name of the weapon, no tears. . though we die as you die ; 
In the name of all tears, no tears. In the name of all weeping and war, no tears. i 
Because of the killing Nazi, the horde, no tears. In the name of the howling wrongs of ages gone,notears. | 


Bodies,—no tears. In the name of twenty-four years 


Endless people, one by one, bodies, In the name of all years beyond these terrible years 
Cluster to take the weapon. No tears, 


Wax eyes 
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Salute to the USSR 


E salute you, brave people of the Soviet Union, on 


this twenty-fourth anniversary of your great October ~ 


Revolution. ~ 
We do not know how to say the things that are in our 
hearts about you today. No words in our language seem 
big enough or beautiful enough to be worthy of you. For 
there has never been in all human history anything to 
match the transcendent courage of your resistance to an 
assault more ferocious and formidable than anything history 
records. Many men have died before for the dear sake of 
freedom. But never before has a whole people fought with 
such love and devotion and strength as you fight today to 
save the socialist society you have built, to save the world. 

You have ennobled all these’ words that we use; you 
have ennobled the whole human race by the splendor of 
your sacrifice, by the flaming love which makes you give 
gladly to your last drop of blood that other men may live 
and build anew the world you planned. 

We in turn can ennoble our words of greeting only by 
translating them into action. It helps us to tell you how 
brave you are, how gloriously you fight, you who are dying 
for us by the thousands. But it cannot help you much. 
What you need from us are not words but tanks and planes 
and guns, to the very uttermost limit of our powers to pro- 
duce. You would be grateful for the iron and steel. It 
would hasten your victory. But we owe you much more 
than that. We owe you all we have. Our iron and steel, 
our machines, our lives. With nothing less can we dis- 
charge our debt to you who have already stemmed with 
your bodies the onrush of the Nazi hordes and given us a 
precious breathing space of safety. With nothing less can 
we effectively defend our own land from the relentless 
conqueror who will turn on us next, if we do not immedi- 
ately help you to deal him a smashing defeat. 

With nothing less can we give meaning to the burning 
greetings we send you on the anniversary of your revolu- 
tion. 


HE Soviet people have built a deathless structure, a 

shining monument to man’s will and imagination and 
genius in these twenty-four years. They struggled fiercely 
to achieve the peace that made it possible for them to build. 
They struggled to keep that peace, not only along their 
own borders, but in the world outside, for the very essence 
of their society is construction, progress, peaceful growth. 
Lenin, the great leader of the revolution, won peace for 
them and projected the great plans which under Stalin’s 
guidance matured into a flourishing socialist society, releas- 








ing and utilizing the productive force of the rich Russian 
land for the benefit of all its people. 

Under Stalin’s guidance the new Soviet Constitution 
and new democratic forms were developed, insuring the 
widest people’s participation and control over all the forces 
that determined their living ways and standards. Stalin 
strove to maintain peace, to continue building up to the 
moment when peace could have been purchased only by 
sacrificing the gains of the revolution. Today, defending 


~Moscow, he leads the defense of the democratic forces of 


the world. 


ONSTRUCTION and destruction, these are the 

elemental human forces that confront each other 
across the defenses of Moscow, citadel of freedom. For 
Moscow has become the twentieth century symbol of con- 
struction as Hitlerism has become the symbol of destruc- 
tion. Moscow owes this precious preeminence not only to 
its vast new construction, its immense new boulevards, 
housing, parks, schools, bridges, canals, subways. It is 
the laboratory and drafting room for new industries, for 
new ways of life, above all for a new human cohesion. 
Moscow, in these twenty-four years, has constructed new 
human harmonies in which all races can work and build 
together, and rise together to whatever superhumanity 
man is capable of. It is at this edifice that the destroyer 
aims his tanks, his cannon, his bombsights. 

Moscow has become the symbol of other great con- 
structions, the end of exploitation, the full equality of the 
sexes, expanding cultural life, unlimited scientific effort 
all the immense new institutions of collective effort and 
strength. These great structures, more deeply founded, 
vaster and higher and more enduring than any structure 
of stone, incite the destroyer to frenzy. Can his torch 
and shell break these down? History is clear on the fate 
of the destroyer. The conquering Mongols whom Genghis 
Khan organized into the greatest imperial horde of all 
time had withered to a dying people whom the Russian 
revolution rescued from extinction. Napoleon’s armies 
melted away in the snows of the vast Russian plains. The 
destroyer always loses in the end. 

















HE month of November marks not only the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of the Russian Revolution, but the 
eighth anniversary of American-Soviet Relations. The an- 
niversary finds the two nations closer together than at any 
time in the whole course of their relations, united by a 
common danger and a common cause. We have gone a 
long way since June 22nd in realizing how closely our 
destinies are bound up with the Soviet people’s, but not yet 
far enough. Only in full alliance with the Soviet Union, 
only in full sharing of the struggle, can America be sure 
of its own future safety. We must not merely help in the 
final defeat of Hitler, we must hasten the victory. If by 
delaying our help we permit a stalemate, Hitler will turn 
against England and against us. The fate of London and 
New York hangs on the fate of Moscow. The fate of 
world democracy is the issue of the struggle in the USSR 
and the only way we can hope to preserve our own demo- 
cratic way of life is by entering fully into that struggle. 


Religion and the USSR 


“We are now comrades with the Russian people, not 
only in resisting Hitler’s unscrupulous ambitions but also 
in the deeper struggle against the power of evil, which is 
perhaps greater than has ever appeared in human history... 

“The sands of time are running out. May God grant 
that this help will not be too late, for in this huge world 
drama we know what depends for every part of the world 
on whether Russia stands or falls.” 


ITH these words, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

speaking in the House of Lords, gave the answer of 
religion to the attempts to confuse democracy’s unity against 
fascism by raising the issue of religion in the USSR. 


It is enough to list those who have raised that issue to. 


see the hypocrisy behind the move. Most of them are 
easily identified as pro-fascists, appeasers and last ditch 
reactionaries, of the type willing to see civilization go 
down rather than have socialism remain standing. They 
have falsified the truth that religious freedom is written in 
the Soviet Constitution and visible to the naked eye in the 
USSR. Their use of the religious issue is like their use of 
the issues of peace and the rights of political minorities, a 
cynical attempt to dupe sincere people. How debased is 
their use of these issues can be seen from the fact that they 
simultaneously foster the anti-peace, anti-democratic and 
anti-Christian principle of racial intolerance. 

But their efforts are unavailing. The great, human 
democratic majority of the American people, like that of 
the British people, are not allowing themselves to be side- 
tracked from the great task of aiding and increasing their 
aid to the peoples fighting Hitler. 

From the Primate of the Orthodox Church in the 
USSR and from Metropolitan Benjamin, head of the Or- 
thodox Church in America, come statements attesting to 
religious freedom in the Soviet Union. An article in The 
Voice of the Church, official organ of the Slavonic Aposto- 
late in the United States, quotes European Catholic sources 
on the considerate treatment of religious institutions by the 
Soviet authorities, following the entrance of former eastern 
Polish territories into the USSR. 

Most significant was the petition sent to President 
Roosevelt by more than 1000 important figures in Protes- 
tant Churches, including Bishops, religious editors, semi- 
nary heads and priests, not to be deterred by the appeasers’ 
use of the religious issue, from all out aid to the Soviet 
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Union. The petition, presented by Kenneth Leslie, editor 
of the Protestant Digest, was signed by, among other nota- 
ble religious leaders, Bishop William Thomas Manning of 
New York, Bishop Henry W. Hobson of Southern Ohio 
and Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago. 
Calling on America to “march for freedom,” it declared 
in part: 


. . . Our quarrel is with all who under whatever holy or 
unholy banner or on whatever good or evil pretext would 
join even for one instant with Hitler in his attempt to unwrite 
the history of four centuries of human tolerance and free- 
aa 

World Fascism ... is the Axis combination against which 
our defenders have been the Spanish and Chinese people and 
are now the British people and their allies, the Russian people. 

You have undertaken to assist these defenders with material 
aid. We pledge you our moral support and our prayers that 
this aid be effective and lightning-swift. We join our petitions 
with those of the English Church and the Russian Orthodox 
Church for the people of Russia, the Red Army, and the 
Soviet leaders. 


For a U.S. Plane and 
Tank Week for Russia 


HE initiative of a large group of New York CIO 

and AFL leaders in calling for a nation-wide move- 
ment for a UNITED STATES PLANE AND TANK 
WEEK FOR RUSSIA is a welcome move, and should be 
supported by all freedom-loving Americans. Here is an 
immediate concrete way of speeding up production of the 
military supplies most needed by the Russian armies. Amer- 
ican labor can certainly do as well or better than British 
labor, which recently increased production by 20 per cent 
during their “Tanks for Russia” week. Lord Beaverbrook 
stated in the House of Lords that Stalin thought the war 
would be decided by the tank and airplane in coordination, 
so Labor’s Anti-Hitler Committee has done well to con- 
centrate on these items. The call to the rally launching 
the campaign says in part: 


The cause of humanity and the future of our own country 
may well depend on the outcome of the battles now raging 
against fascist aggression. A Hitler victory on the Eastern 
Front will be followed by invasion of England and an imme- 
diate attack on our own borders. In this grave hour, Soviet 
Russia deserves more than mere admiration. Military help 
must be forthcoming NOW. 


Among the prominent people addressing the rally were 
Mayor LaGuardia, Newbold Morris, President of the 
City Council, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Joseph Curran, 
Vice-President of the CIO, Jack Rosenberg, President of 
American Federation of Musicians, Local 802. It was 
backed by a long list of important organizations and promi- 
nent people in addition to its Union sponsors. 

Around this movement there should be a swift rallying 
of people in all sections of the country urging immediate 
designation of the Plane and Tank Week, so that no time 
may be lost in getting on with the job of producing this 
vital help for our own front line of defense. 

Soviet Russia Topay urges full support for this and 
every other kind of immediate support of the Soviet armies 
and the Soviet people. We call the readers’ attention to 
the article on Russian War Relief, on page 28 of this issue, 
which indicates other concrete ways you can help. 
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THE LONG VIEW 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


HE month of October, 1941, may well go down in the 

history of the Second World War as the high point 
of Nazi Germany’s bid for world conquest and domination. 
For it was during this month that Hitler made his supreme 
effort, in the great offensive against Moscow, to smash de- 
cisively the Soviet armies and thereby to gain complete 
control and self-sufficiency on the European continent. At 
the same time, the vigor and heroism of Soviet -defense 
rose to unprecedented heights to meet this terrible threat. 
All superlatives are exhausted in trying to describe the 
spirit of the Russians during these relentless days of wrath 
and fury. 

The October offensive of the Nazis and its results in 
forcing a further serious retreat of the defending armies 
on the central front have given a fresh stimulus to Ameri- 
can defeatists and anti-Soviet elements in general. It is 
truly remarkable that though the military and civilian de- 
fenders of the Soviet Union always fight to the last ditch 
in the face of Hitler’s assaults, so many armchair observers 
in both England and the United States are willing to sur- 
render Russian territory and cities wholesale after the ini- 
tial successes of a new German attack and after the first 
blasts from a renewed Berlin propaganda campaign. Such 
people keep saying ‘‘It’s all over now” with almost as much 
alacrity as Goebbels himself. And even individuals genu- 
inely sympathetic to Soviet Russia sometimes assume a 
pessimistic attitude these days that is certainly not war- 
ranted by the situation. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Soviet people are going to keep fighting until 
Adolf Hitler and his assistant brutalitarians from all the 
stooge regimes of Europe are driven out of the USSR and 
every other country to which they have brought invasion, 
slaughter and ruin. In these four months of gruelling con- 
flict the Soviet leaders, the Soviet soldiers, the Soviet guer- 
rtllas, the Soviet rank-and-file citizens—men, women, and 
children—have given ample evidence of their determina- 
tion and ability to resist magnificently and to carry on, if 
necessary, a long bitter war of attrition. 

But the Soviet strategy is not to risk everything in the 
campaign of 1941. Rather than play all its trumps right 
now, the Red Army tactic is to fall back, always inflicting 
tremendous losses in men and material on the Nazis and 
even giving up important towns and cities to the enemy. 
Heavy winter weather is already arriving in Russia. Ameri- 
can and British supplies for the USSR are being sent in 
ever greater amounts, The half-starved and miserable popu- 
lations of Nazi-occupied Europe continue to stir, to sabo- 
tage, to slay. The strain on the German people themselves 
approaches a climax. Hitler is in a hurry; his time-table 
(if he still keeps one!) is out of joint; he desperately needs 
that knock-out victory. On the other hand, Stalin, Voro- 
shilov and the Soviet people in general can bide their time 
and, above all, take advantage to the maximum of their 
almost unlimited space. 

From the East Prussian-Soviet frontier to Moscow it is 
about 600 miles; but from that frontier across the whole 
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USSR to the Sea of Japan it is 5,700 miles. Thus, if the 
Nazis get as far east as Moscow at any point, they will 
still have well over 5,000 miles to go if they intend to 
carry their banner of barbarism clear across the Soviet 
Union. That is one way of putting things. More impor- 
tant, of course, is the fact that east of Moscow, east of 
the Volga, east of the Ukraine are vast natural resources 
and industrial concentrations that can support and equip 
the Soviet armies if European Russia is lost. This point has 
been made again and again, but somehow the American 
public still thinks of the USSR in terms of its western 
territories and cannot seem to grasp that Siberia, particu- 
larly in the rich regions of the Urals and the Kuznetsk 
Basin, has become one of the most highly developed eco- 
nomic areas in the world. 

When we consider the remarkable resistance that China 
has put up for more than four years against the Japanese 
invaders, the long-term position of the Soviet Union looks 
even more hopeful. For the USSR is nearly three times 
larger than China and has possessed from the first Nazi 
onslaught infinitely more in the way of regular armies, 
military equipment, industrial development and a politi- 
cally organized people. Nor does the undoubted superi- 
ority of the German war machine to that of Japan any- 
where near offset the advantage that the Russians hold 
over the Chinese in fighting off an aggressor. 

As I have indicated, the Soviets, drawing on ever fresh 
reserves of man-power, car keep on retiring for a long way 
and yet maintain an effective battle line. But it is surely 
rather premature to assume that the Nazis are going to 
capture Moscow and push the Russians back 800 miles 
further to the Urals. We know for certain that Moscow 
will be defended even more tenaciously than Odessa and 
Leningrad. And I for one am ready to bet that the 
Fuehrer of world Faseism will hold no victory parade 
through the Red Square this year and celebrate no Christ- 
mas dinner in the Kremlin. His troops, however, may well 
get as close to Moscow as they are to Leningrad. And the 
prospect of their shivering through the sub-zero tempera- 
tures of winter in front of both those cities, while the Rus- 
sians enjoy comparative warmth and shelter, is one that 
fills me with pleasure and anticipation. 

All this is not to overlook in the slightest the gravity of 
the present situation in the Soviet Union. The army, the 
people, the government are all exceedingly hard pressed. 
The casualties have been enormous, the losses in equipment 
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very heavy, the general economic destruction already so 
severe that it will take years to recover from it. Every day 
that passes increases the need of the embattled Soviets for 
American economic and medical aid. Though even with- 
out foreign help Soviet Russia could probably go on fight- 
ing a defensive battle against the Nazis indefinitely, it will 
not be able to shift to the offensive and put across that 
final victory against Hitler until British and American sup- 
plies have made up for some of this year’s losses in materiel. 

It is for us in the United States to make sure that 
American assistance keeps flowing to the Soviet Union 





quickly and in quantity. And it is also our job to press the 
Roosevelt administration to do everything else that may be 
necessary to win the international struggle over the Nazis 
and their fellow-Fascists. Assuredly one obvious thing that 
the American Government can do at once is to warn the 
Japanese militarists that it will not stand for a Japanese 
attack on Soviet Siberia. But whatever our nation does 
as a unit in the world crisis or whatever we do as indi- 
viduals, we cannot morally afford to be less confident in the 
eventual outcome, less determined, less willing to give our 
utmost than the Soviet people themselves. 


THE STRUGGLE OF ALL 
By D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P. 


N the 24th anniversary of the October Revolution the . 


USSR is in the fifth month of a gigantic struggle for 
survival which she always knew must come. She fights 
the evil system of Nazism, the enemy of all free, demo- 
cratic, progressive humanity. She has the sympathy of 
countless millions, alliance with Britain, the cooperation 
of America in supply. But scarcely one man fights, help- 
ing her on European soil and Hitler still concentrates 
against her nearly all his vast, efficient mechanized forces. 

It is important that the people of America and Britain 
cooperate with all means possible. Her struggle is the 
struggle of all. Every consideration of self interest coin- 
cides. Honor demands cooperation with the victim of 
unprovoked aggression of unparalleled ferocity. Her re- 
sistance is courageous and efficient, united with the 
self-sacrificing and heartrending scorched earth policy. 
Enlightened self interest demands that we for our own 
sake display equal enthusiasm, devotion, singleness. 

There are four reasons of self interest. First the fight 
against the Nazis is now the battle of light against dark- 
ness. Second, the danger of heavy losses to the USSR is 
equally a danger to the future of the Western peoples. 
Third, he hits twice who hits quickly and to defeat Hitler 
without bleeding the world to death in victory, must pre- 
vent his dealing with his enemies one by one. Fourth, it 
is vital to preserve the new Soviet civilization. 

On the first reason it is clear both that the Nazis are 
darkness and also that victory over them will bring light. 
It was always easy to see darkness in their fascism, anti- 
Semitism, racialism, their attacks on small countries. But 
Chamberlain’s flirtation with Nazism and Duff Cooper’s, 
Vansittart’s shouts for vengeful peace hitherto made it 
difficult to see the light and produced the fear that follow- 
ing Nazi defeat the world would shed no evil principle, 
but still adhere to the rule of force, power politics and 
commercial domination, and rivalry with major states going 
fascist. Thus choice seemed to lay only between darkness 
and deepening twilight. But the extension of the war to 
the USSR fundamentally altered its character. The decla- 
rations of support by Churchill, Eden and Roosevelt turned 
twilight to daylight, eliminating the possibility of an evil 
peace treaty. At the final peace negotiations, the USSR 
will insist on shaping a world not breeding war and misery, 
and will have the support of its own millions and millions 
of allied peoples. So, although anxious still and vigilant, 
we can believe that victory will not be as disastrous as 
defeat, as it was in 1918. All men can support the struggle, 
since every blow against the Nazis is a positive blow for 
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the progressive and the democratic forces of the world. 


On the second reason every loss to the Soviets through 
the Nazi military machine built up with the help of Cham- 
berlain and the French Fascists, prolongs the conflict, puts 
off revolt in oppressed lands and in Germany itself. This 
means that when peace comes the world will have suffered 
so much from destruction, mutilation of its youth and ma- 
terial wealth that reconstruction will be slower and more 
painful. Britain and the United States must not bank 
complacently on offering sympathy now and assistance 
after the war, but must face the possibility of suffering in 
their own persons,. homes and trade unions the horrors al- 
ready afflicting three-fourths of the European peoples. If 
the burden is not shared by us, the Nazis may triumph for 
decades or more. 

The third reason is plain common sense. The Nazis are 
now denuding every front of air and land forces to the 
extreme limit of risk to gain ground in the East. Every 
day or chance lost is direct assistance to the Nazis. Every 
drawing off or weakening of concentrations against the 
USSR. is a mighty stroke for early peace. 

The fourth reason is the most important, though the 
long two-hemisphere slander campaign makes it difficult 
for many to understand that we are in the presence 
of a new civilization. In a world physically capable of giv- 
ing all men ample life, yet tragically savage, there is only 
one bright spot. The Soviet people, formerly the poorest, 
and most backward, has made greater strides forward, so- 
cially, culturally, materially than anyone at any time in 
world history. Instead of inadequate, inefficient industry, 
primitive brutish agriculture, an illiterate population and 
a corrupt oligarchy, they built a new world, without hun- 
ger or unemployment, without aggressive designs on its 
neighbors. Only a defensive war was ever contemplated. 
Anti-Semitism, racialism, exploitation of man by man are 
gone. Men and women have equal opportunities. Until 
June 22nd life was rapidly improving for all. The setback 
of war, like other setbacks already overridden by the lion- 
hearted Soviet peoples, can only be temporary. Without 
this beacon today’s dark seas would be difficult to navigate. 

The above is a sober material calculation of importance 
worthy not only our efforts but our enthusiasm. 

Everyone fighting against Hitler fights for the future 
of the American and British peoples in a death struggle 
for a free world. Everyone rallying behind the Soviet 
Union helps save and consolidate the world’s most mag- 
nificent social development. We should be proud not mere- 
ly to witness but to defend that development. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 











At the negotiations of the Harriman and Beaverbrook missions in Moscow. Beaverbrook is shown seated. Behind the man examin- 
ing the papers are Ambassador Oumansky and Maxim Litvinov. 


AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 





By JESSICA SMITH 


This November marks the eighth anniversary of American-Soviet rela- 


S eight years of American-Soviet 

diplomatic relations draw to a 
close, these two great world powers 
have entered into a new period of close, 
vital mutual aid and collaboration. A 
climactic moment in history, a su- 
preme common peril, have swept away 
overnight the clutter of prejudices 
and misconceptions that have clogged 
relations between the two countries for 
the past twenty-four years. Ideologi- 
cal differences, sharp and deep, remain; 
but their overwhelming common con- 
cern in the final defeat of Hitlerism is 
the vital bond which draws the two 
nations today toward a partnership 
that should have been cemented long 
ago. 

It can be no source of satisfaction 
to those of us who have sought day in 
and day out to help bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of the Soviet Union 
that the smoking ruins of a hundred 
Soviet cities and the mangled bodies of 
a million men have succeeded where we 
have failed. But we can rejoice in 
the awakening that has come to large 
sections of the American people, the 
realization that the destinies of all the 
free peoples of the world are today in 
the strong, courageous hands of the 
Soviet people, that we must therefore 
help them with this fight for our own 
sake as well as for theirs. Full, swift 
aid to the Soviet Union with all our 
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tions, as closer bonds are forged in the fires of this supreme world crisis 


resources and all our power for the 
total military defeat of Hitler is the 
only guarantee of our own security 
and the future peace and happiness 
of mankind. 

A recent series of events have tied 
the United States very closely into the 
developing alliance of the world’s dem- 
ocratic peoples against the fascist pow- 
ers. The first was the conclusion of 
the British-Soviet pact, having impor- 
tant implications for this country, with 
its policy of all-out aid to Britain. 
Then came the Anglo-American dec- 
laration of August 14 which grew out 
of the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting at 
sea, and committed the United States 
to a program of peace aims based on 
the final destruction of Nazi tyranny. 
Subsequently, through Ambassador 
Maisky, the Soviet Government en- 
dorsed the eight points of the declara- 
tion at the London meeting of the Al- 
lied nations. Thus the pattern of 
American-Soviet relations takes shape 
in a common program for the libera- 
tion of all peoples enslaved by Hitler 
through the final defeat of the Nazi 
armies, and the establishment of a post- 
war world order based on principles of 
national independence, self-determina- 
tion of nations and security for all 
peoples, 

This indeed marks a great advance 
in American-Soviet relations, although 





an advance not yet commensurate with 
historical necessity. It is good that 
the two nations have drawn closer to- 
gether within the democratic line-up. 
But that the Soviet Union should be 
giving all it has in a struggle which 
is equally the concern of the United 
States while our own gigantic powers 
are involved slowly and tardily, is not 
good enough. All the democracies 
must unite all their strength for an 
overwhelming, smashing blow at Hit- 
lerism. Only when we have entered 
fully into the struggle can we fully dis- 
charge our obligations to our own na- 
tional security, to all other freedom- 
loving peoples of the world and to the 
high principles on which our own coun- 
try is founded. 

The swift conclusion of the tri-par- 
tite conference in Moscow with the an- 
nouncement that America and Great 
Britain are giving to the Soviet Union 
virtually everything it asked, and the 
overwhelming defeat in the House of 
an amendment to the Lend-Lease ap- 
propriation bill barring the USSR 
from its aid, are the immediate and 
outward signs of the new course of 
American-Soviet relations. Along with 
these practical steps is a growing 
realization of the true role of the great 
Soviet nation in world affairs among 
the whole American people, and a 
mass outpouring of sympathy and sup- 
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port for the Soviet people and the 
Soviet leaders fighting for our lives 
and freedom as well as their own. This, 
too, is good, but insofar as it has led in 
some quarters to complacency, an at- 
titude that we can sit back and let the 
USSR defeat Hitler, it is dangerous. 
This sympathy and support must be 
accompanied by full realization that 
Hitler’s plan of conquest includes the 
whole world, and that we cannot ex- 
pect the USSR to defeat him alone. 
It must be translated into action. 


& 

When the fiendish Nazi military ma- 
chine treacherously hurled its inhu- 
man forces against the Soviet Union on 
the dawn of June 22nd, and the whole 
Soviet people rose to defend their land 
with such devotion and courage as the 
world has never seen, the dark veil of 
lies and mystery with which the enemies 
of the Soviet Union had tried to en- 
shroud her fell away. Blasted was 
the lie of Soviet collaboration with 
Hitler. Had Soviet products been as 
accessible to Hitler as Soviet enemies 
maintained, he would not have needed 
to try to possess them at such fearful 
cost. Had the USSR complacently 
agreed to Hitler’s new world order 
he would not have feared a Soviet 
threat to his rear while he invaded 
England. Blasted was the supreme 
lie of the likeness between the two 
regimes. Likeness would have meant 
collaboration such as Hitler has 
achieved with his Axis partners in de- 
spoiling the rest of the world. It is 
now clear that the Soviet Union 
blocked Hitler at every step. 

Blasted, too, was the lie of Soviet 
appeasement of Hitler. Appeasement 
means to yield one position § after 
another, to feed the aggressor with 
territories and people, to postpone the 
final conflict or divert it in another 
direction. The Soviet Union yielded 
nothing to Hitler. Rather it used the 
months of the non-aggression pact to 
build up enormous defensive military 
supplies, to strengthen its position all 
along its borders, and to limit Hitler’s 
aggressions, not divert them elsewhere. 

The Soviet occupation of Poland 
stopped, for a time, Hitler’s planned 
march down through Southeastern 
Europe. The occupation of Bessarabia 
after the fall of France and the col- 
lapse of Allied resistance on the Conti- 
nent, prevented a Nazi invasion of the 
British Isles at the one moment when 
it might have succeeded. Ships, barges 
and planes were poised in every port 


in Western Europe for that invasion. 
It never came off, by Hitler’s own ad- 
mission, because the Russian military 
deployment on his Eastern frontier 
tied up such powerful German forces 
“that the radical conclusion of the war 
in the West, particularly as regards 
aircraft, could no longer be vouched 
for by the German High Command.” 

When, early this year, Hitler started 
his delayed drive through to the Bal- 
kans, the USSR took a series of steps 
which, had it not been for the treach- 
ery of reactionary leaders within some 
of these countries, might have checked 
the spread of war through South- 
eastern Europe, and certainly succeeded 
in blocking Hitler’s passage to the Mid- 
dle East. This brought Hitler finally 
to the realization that the very exist- 
ence of the powerful Soviet Union with 
its neutral, independent foreign policy 
exerted always in favor of peace, and 
with not a single Quisling anywhere 
within its borders, negated all his vic- 
tories and was an insuperable obstacle 
to his plans for world domination. He 
struck, knowing that only if the USSR 
were eliminated could he pursue his 
plans against the rest of the world. In 
so doing he gambled on confusing and 
dividing his enemies, and rallying the 
appeasement forces for a crusade 
against the USSR. This was his great- 
est miscalculation. His attack strength- 
ened not the anti-Soviet, but the anti- 
Hitler front. By forcing the USSR 
into belligerency, he eliminated the one 
great bulwark of protection to the 
United States and forced us to join 
more actively the struggle against him. 

The appeasement forces, exposed and 
discredited, no longer had_ sufficient 
strength or cohesion to swing America 
and Britain into alignment with Hit- 
ler in the crusade for which the ap- 
peasers had labored so long to arm him. 


The true anti-Fascist role of the 
Soviet Union became clear to many 
people after June 22nd, and large sec- 
tions of the American public began to 
reverse their opinions about the 
USSR. Not only the lies about Nazi- 
Soviet collaboration, but a thousand 
other lies and misconceptions were 
blasted as the struggle wore on 
and the whole Soviet people displayed 
such miracles not only of heroism and 
military strategy but of strength, mor- 
ale, ingenuity, and organizing skill. 

The smaller newspapers, more in- 
dependent than the big metropolitan 
dailies, were first to admit their errors. 








“Day by day it becomes more apparent 
that the world underrated the Rus- 
sian army and the Russian people,” 
wrote the editor of the Watertown 
Daily Times in September, one of thou- 
sands to make such admissions. The 
big dailies, too, have gradually changed 
their tune. And after an appropriate 
interval, to prove that a liberal couldn't 
change his mind just like that, no mat- 
ter how cataclysmic a change might 
take place in the world situation, even 
the New Republic and the Nation have 
begun to praise the Russians. 

Newspapermen and visitors newly 
arrived in Moscow cabled back in 
amazement about the order and 
efficiency, the plentiful supplies and 
smoothly functioning industry and 
transportation systems. PM’s Ralph 
Ingersoll made a radio speech to the 
people of Moscow telling them: 

You are a confident people. There is 
goodness in your confidence. You are 
fresh, young and very, very strong... . 


You are also very obviously well or- 
ganized. ... 


A Moscow window poster showing what the 
conference means to Hitler,—the union of the 
military resources of the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the United States, against him. 



































































































































































































































I am glad I went to your Opera. | 
liked the music and I liked the singing. I 
liked to see the people as happy as they 
were there. .. . One looked at them and 
knew what the men at the front were 
fighting for; the right of men and women 
and children to be as happy as that. 


A former government official wrote 
in the September Current History, 
that it was high time we Americans 
revised our views on Soviet policy, since 
no serious attempt had been made to 
understand the choice that Stalin had 
been forced to make in 1939. He noted 
that the USSR fought fascism consis- 
tently all through the 30’s; that the 
policy of collective security failed not 
because of Russia’s lack of zeal or 
good faith, but because of the unal- 
terable opposition of the Western 
democracies, and that with the Men of 
Munich still in charge, the USSR 
would have nad to fight without allies 
against Hitler had she not concluded 
the non-aggression pact when she did. 

Gradually the tendency to separate 
the Soviet people from their leaders 
changed. People began to admit that 
they must have been wrong about 
Stalin, too. 

Harry Hopkins, it is said, brought 
back from Moscow a wholly new pic- 
ture of the man in the Kremlin. He 
found no wall of secrecy to pierce, no 
ruthless dictator, but a great and wise 
leader, a genius who astonished his 
American visitor not only with his de- 
tailed knowledge of everything that was 
going on along the vast 1800 mile front 
and of every aspect of Soviet industrial 
production, but with his thorough un- 
derstanding of American politics and 
problems. 

Now Lord Beaverbrook and Aver- 
ell Harriman, heads of the British and 
American Supply Missions, have come 
back with unstinted praise for the 
USSR—and for Stalin. 

“We discovered that a lot of popular 
notions about these Russians were 
wrong,” frankly acknowledged Mr. 
Harriman. Of Stalin, he said: “No 
man could work more quickly or with 
greater intensity. And he was frank 
with us, too. He told us what we 
needed to know without evasion.” 

He paid tribute to the spirit, de- 
termination and efficiency of the Rus- 
sian people: 


The Russian has become a first-class 
mechanic in this last generation. Their 
factories now are equipped with the finest 
and latest American machinery. They are 
well laid out, well organized. There is no 
hetter work done anywhere. 

Out on the airfields, where much has 


to be done with little equipment, our 
American officers report that they have 
never seen such skill, ingenuity, resource- 
fulness and morale. The Russian mechan- 
ics work without shelter in sleet, rain and 
wind, and average fourteen hours a day. 
Their pilots learn to fly American aircraft 
as quickly and as skilfully as our own 
pilots or the British. . . . 

I don’t know just where the front is 
tonight; we don’t know where it will be 
tomorrow, but I am convinced that, given 
the tools, Russia will fight on. 


Even stronger were the statements 
made by Lord Beaverbrook. For Eng- 
land, a full ally of the Soviet Union, 
and more fully aware of the immediate 
and priceless gifts of the Soviet defense, 
has more swiftly and generously set 
aside its prejudices. “Tanks for Rus- 
sia” week evoked tremendous enthusi- 
asm among British workers, who upped 
production 20 per cent for the sake of 
their Soviet allies. A British Trade 
Union delegation is now in the USSR 
cementing the bonds of the newly 
formed Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Council. A tremendous popular clamor 
is sweeping England for the one kind 
of aid which would mean most to the 
Soviet Union—the opening up of a 
new front. 

Lord Beaverbrook acknowledged 
Stalin’s leadership not only of the So- 
viet people but of the world anti-fascist 
movement, when he told the people of 
Britain: 

Stalin must be sustained. The Soviet 
Union must be enabled to enter the Spring 
campaign with adequate supplies of all 
munitions of war—over everything tanks, 
anti-tank guns, aircraft and anti-aircraft 
guns. These are the promises we made to 
Stalin in your name. These are the 
pledges we shall carry out. 

He spoke enthusiastically of Stalin 
as a warm and humorous and alert and 
very wise human being, profoundly 
aware of his vast responsibilities to his 
own people and to the world as indi- 
cated by his quick, frank, emotional 
response to the conference results. 

At the conclusion of the Moscow 
conference the mutual understanding, 
confidence and good will that character- 
ized the negotiations were emphasized 
by all the participants. In announcing 
the decision to place at the disposal 
of the Soviet Government practically 
every requirement for which the Soviet 
military and civilian authorities asked, 
Mr. Harriman took care to add that 
“Stalin was always ready with sympa- 
thetic cooperation and understanding”’ 
and reported: “Stalin has authorized 
myself and Lord Beaverbrook to ex- 
press his thanks to the United States 
and Great Britain for the bountiful 





supplies of raw materials, machine tools 
and munitions of war.” 

The significance of the cooperation 
among the three great nations signal- 
ized by the Moscow conference was 
marked by Viacheslav Molotov, So- 
viet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in 
his closing speech: 


This combination of efforts of such 
great powers as the United States, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union now taking 
place before our eyes, predetermines to 
a great extent the final success of our 
struggle with the Hitlerites, no matter 
how much they may extol their tempo- 
rary successes in one or ancther sector of 
the war front..... 

The political significance of the con- 
ference lies in the fact that it has shown 
how decisively have now been thwarted 
these designs of the Hitlerites, against 
whom a powerful front of freedom-loving 
peoples has been formed with the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain and the United 
States at its head, 


President Roosevelt, who has paid 
repeated tributes to the magnificent 
courage of the Soviet people, has stated 
that large amounts of supplies have al- 
ready been sent to the USSR, and that 
everything promised for delivery in 
October is already on the way. It is 
gratifying to know that things are be- 
ginning to move. But we know help 
has been too long in getting under way, 
and we must relax no effort to see that 
no false issues are raised to dull the 
edge of American desire to help the 
USSR and that everything possible 
be sent to the USSR as soon as possible. 


As we look back over the troubled 
course of American-Soviet relations, it 
is clear that there have never been any 
fundamental conflicts of interest be- 
tween the two countries in the inter- 
national field. 

Walter Lippmann said recently: 


Russia and America have been exceed- 
ingly important to one another, and in the 
great alignments of world politics they 
have on the whole generally found them- 
selves on the same side. . . . Though Rus- 
sians and Americans generally get on very 
well together when they get to know one 
another personally, they have been ideo- 
logical antagonists throughout their his- 
tory and at the same time they have as 
nations been natural allies. . . . Russia, 
holding Japan in check at Vladivostok and 
supporting China’s resistance to Japan, 
has been the tacit ally of the American 
Navy at Hawaii, just as the Russian 
armies, standing from Leningrad to 
Odessa, are the obvious allies of America 
and Britain in their struggle to hold the 
Atlantic. 


(New York Herald-Tribune. Oct. 10) 
(Continued on page 39) 





JUST BEFORE 
HITLER STRUCK 




















The pictures on this page are from a group photographed in mid-June, and reach- 
ing this country after the Nazi invasion. They illustrate the vigorous, creative life to 
which Hitler's mad and criminal ambition brought a bloody interruption. 


Left hand panel: A troop of Soviet children beginning their vacation in a Summer 
camp; and, below, the opening of a new fountain in a Moscow Square. 


Right hand panel, reading down: Crew of a Soviet flying boat that landed in un- 
charted Arctic waters, remained for several days on an ice floe, making observations, 
and returned safely. There were several such flights. @ A children's film in colors, based 
on a Russian fairy tale, was completed at Yalta, Crimean Black Sea port and vacation 
resort, just before the invasion. The final scene is shown here. @ A Soviet cotton-picking 
machine, on an Uzbek cotton field. 





“THE DUTY OF FREE 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE” 


Calling for every aid to the Soviet Union as “the duty of the democracies 
and free people everywhere,” Joseph E. Davies strikes the keynote 


We print below statements of support 
for the Soviet Union from many notable 
figures. The majority were sent to us 
for this issue which marks two anniver- 
saries, the twenty-fourth of the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet Union and the 
eighth of the opening of diplomatic re- 
lations between the USA and the USSR. 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Former Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
and Chairman of the President's Com- 
mittee on War Relief Agencies 


N the 23rd of June I stated to the 
press that in my opinion the re- 
sistance of the Red Army and the Rus- 
sian people to Hitler’s dastardly attack 
would both amaze and startle the world. 
That statement was unique at the time. 
Since that time, however, it is general- 
ly agreed that the Red Army has shown 
magnificent staff work, splendid organi- 
zation and supply, magnificent courage 
and great initiative and devotion. 

Moreover, the world is beginning to 
realize that the leaders of the Soviet 
Government foresaw the danger that 
threatened the world from Hitlerism and 
with great vision and most extraordinary 
energy, created a mechanized army with 
equipment that matched German tech- 
nique and industry. 

The devotion and courage of the Par- 
tisans and the people of Russia have been 
an inspiration to the world. From every 
point of view, in my opinion, it is the 
duty of the democracies and free people 
everywhere to lend every possible aid 
and assistance to the Soviet Union in 
this crucial and desperate time in which 
there is the threat of slavery confronting 
free men due to the paranoiac ambition 
and lust for power of madmen. 


OSCAR L. CHAPMAN 


Assistant Secretary of Interior 


MERICANS are admiring the val- 
iant defense being made by the 
people of Russia against the barbarous, 
ruthless and relentless forces unleashed 
by the Nazis, in keeping with the policy 
declared by the President to serve as the 
arsenal for those peoples who are fight- 
ing to break up the fanatical Nazi scheme 
of world wide domination. They are 
convinced that Russia must be given 
every encouragement and every help be- 
ing extended to all other nations fighting 
to the end that such a tyrannical system 
shall not prevail. Thus everything pos- 
sible must continue to be done to main- 
tain the flow of planes, guns and tanks 
ind to help Russia in this great struggle. 


REP. JOHN M. COFFEE 


U. §. Congressman from Washington 


T is of transcendent importance to our 

beloved country that every possible 
material aid be rendered to the USSR. 
Speed is essential. We have had too fre- 
quent proof in the second World War 
in this century of “too little and too 
late” aid rendered in assisting those who 
are resisting the Axis aggressors. The 
people are not in a mood longer to brook 
fumbling, intolerance, delay, red-baiting 
and incitement of racial hatreds as bar- 
riers to the granting of effective, efficient 
aid to other countries fighting the world 
battle against fascism. It is imperative we 
must not be deluded by hysterical state- 
ments from any source, such as the one 
that great aid is being rendered the Soviet 
Union, when in fact such statements are 
not buttressed by shipments of munitions 
and material of war in great abundance. 
We have had too much dissimulation and 
misinformation. The situation is too 
critical longer to subject the American 
people to doses of elixirs and soothing 
syrup of various kinds. 

The magnificent resistance to the 
hordes of fascists, now seeking to over- 
run the USSR, rendered by the brave 
and sacrificing Russian people, has been 
an inspiration to the whole civilized 
world. Enlightened, democratic peoples 
everywhere, have been stimulated and 
enthused by the spectacle of the Russians 
fighting to the last man against terrific 
odds. The thought of these splendid 
people throwing themselves, in a manner 
characterized by unspeakably intrepid 
bravery, in the face of the juggernaut 
hurled against them by Hitler’s gang of 
cut-throats and bloodthirsty military 
martinets, has revived the spirits of all 
of us. The Russians were the first racial 
group in the world, able effectively, bril- 
liantly and tenaciously to resist and mow 
down the Nazi invaders. I have pleaded 
in every way I know how, since Russia 
was first invaded, that Great Britain 
send an expeditionary force into some 
part of Western Europe and create a 
second front thereby, She should take 
advantage of the preoccupation of Hit- 
ler’s mob with their invasion of Russia, 
thus giving the struggling Russians a 
pro tanto respit. Throughout all history 
the magnificent record of the bravery of 
the Russian people in connection with the 
Nazi invasion will have a conspicuous 
place. 

I was gratified to notice during debate 
in the House of Representatives, that 
even some of our most conservative con- 
gressmen, were fair and gracious in their 
references to the ‘Soviet Union, with 
whose form of government they were in 
hearty disagreement. Though these re- 


actionary members did not conceal their 
distaste for the Soviet Union’s form of 
government, they nevertheless were out- 
spoken and voluble in their ardent en- 
comiums of the Russians for the spirit, 
bravery, courage, military efficiency and 
strategy they had displayed from the day 
they were first invaded. 


REP. A. J. SABBATH 


Chairman, House Committee on Rules 


HETHER there is complete or 

partial religious freedom in Rus- 
sia should not enter into the question of 
our aid to Russia. Everyone who sin- 
cerely believes in safeguarding and pro- 
tecting America’s interest must recog- 
nize the heroic resistance on the part of 
Russia against Hitler’s aim to control 
the world. 

Almost every day brings to light the 
Hitler propaganda and activities in South 
America as well as our own country. It 
is the same propaganda that has been 
used by him in the conquered countries. 

Russia, regardless of its domestic poli- 
cies, is rendering great service to Great 
Britain and also to our country and 
therefore is entitled to every possible aid. 

Russia has surprised the world in its 
fight and contrary to all former expecta- 
tions is the country that might stop Hit- 
ler in his aim for world domination. 


MAX YERGAN 
President, National Negro Congress 


AM absolutely convinced that our 

greatest necessity today is to speed 
full material aid to the Soviet forces. At 
this moment the destiny of the peoples 
of the world is being decided on the East- 
ern Front. Millions of Soviet men, wo- 
men and children are dying and enduring 
indescribable sufferings in their determi- 
nation to stop and crush the ghastly 
forces of Hitlerism. They are dying and 
suffering for the things in which we 
Americans believe and to make it pos- 
sible for us to continue enjoying the 
fruits of our beliefs. With one irrepres- 
sible voice of demand and immediate 
action we should speed the help needed 
by these superbly brave and effective peo- 
ple. The matchless resistance to Hitlerism 
by the Soviet troops is an expression of 
the greatest purpose for which America 
stands today. The main strength of our 
political and economic life is geared to 
that task. We are powerfully committed 
to the removal from the face of the earth 
of the curse of Hitlerism and the ruthless 
destruction of human and material values 
for which it is responsible. It is for us 
to insist that the national purpose is car- 
ried out. And that can only be effective- 
ly done by speeding aid. 
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HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


President, Union Theological Seminary 


T is all-important that the forces 

which are resisting and seeking to de- 
stroy Nazi aggression should sustain one 
another. The maintenance of the Rus- 
sian front seems essential for the victory 
of the Western democracies. 

However deeply many Americans may 
oppose the Communist system, the plain 
tact is that today Russia is not a menace 
to this country. Her land has been in- 
vaded and her people are resisting with 
a courage, an endurance and a military 
skill that commands admiration. She 
needs our assistance and we need hers. 

At all events, a common danger binds 
us together, and both for our own sakes 
and for hers, we must do everything in 
our power to succor her brave people and 
to augment their military supplies in a 
contest which involves the freedom of 
mankind. 


REV. DONALD G. LOTHROP 
Minister, Community Church, Boston 


ITHOUT question the security 

of democratic America depends 
upon the successful resistance of all peo- 
ples battling the forces of International 
Fascism. These include not only the 
English, the Chinese, and the vast ma- 
jority of the citizens of the Nazi occu- 
pied countries but also the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. Because of the fact that 
the attack of Fascism is now being made 
more ferociously on the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and because of their splen- 
did morale and heroic defense, it becomes 
the duty of our country to immediately 
deliver to those defenders every item, 
military and economic, which they need 
and which we can produce. One air- 
plane or tank there is worth an hundred 
here. 

It is not only the duty of our country 
but it is the duty of every democratic 
citizen to support this policy on the basis 
of self-interest alone. But from the 
standpoint of a Christian—that is one 
who sees beyond the interest of one’s 
own country—there should be even less 
hesitation. To pass by on the other side 
like the priest and the Levite while the 
Fascist robber barons kill and destroy 
a people, any people, that has not ag- 
gressed but is rather the victim of ag- 
gression, is to deny the principle of the 
interdependence of mankind and ignore 
responsibility for the suffering of others. 


BISHOP EDWARD L. 
PARSONS 


HE issue concerning which this gigan- 

tic struggle is being waged through- 
out the world is the issue of human 
value. Or to put it another way, it is a 
struggle to preserve and promote those 
values which make for a civilized world, 
for culture, for faith in truth and jus- 
tice and the dignity of human personality 
against the attack of what is frankly 
nothing but a new barbarian appeal to 
force. Whatever we may believe about 
the present administration of the Soviet 
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Union, we know two things, One is 
that its proclaimed goal includes these 
values; the other is that it is not making 
and evidently does not intend to make 
any attempt to conquer the world in or- 
der to establish its own new order. It 
is definitely fighting with the forces 
which believe in freedom. We must give 
it our support. 


LIEUTENANT COMMAND- 
ER CHARLES 8. SEELEY 


U.S.N., retired, editor of Navy News 


USSIA is at present pouring out its 

life blood defending the natural 
rights of mankind against the brutal 
Nazis who would enslave the world. All 
believers in liberty and freedom must 
give Russia the most complete support. 
Russia today holds the last barricade 
on the road along which hard-pressed 
democracy is retreating. If that barricade 
is lost, the entire world will be enslaved. 


PIERRE COT 
Former French Air Minister 


HE Russian people are giving the 

whole world the most magnificent 
example of courage and devotion of their 
political faith. Not only has the Red 
Army been the only one able to resist the 
German Army but the peoples of the 
Union are playing their part in the strug- 
gle against fascism. Even those who 
were not friends of Soviet Russia have 
been obliged to recognize the importance 
of this gigantic effort. 

The Democratic countries must realize 
that it is not sufficient for them to recog- 
nize by simple words this effort. Soviet 
Russia is, now, fighting not only for her- 
self, but for us, and for civilization. If 
the Russian Army and the Russian peo- 
ple would not be able to stop the hitlerian 
hordes, it would be the result of the in- 
sufficient help given to them by those 
who are not exposed to the same actual 
danger. On the other hand, a struggle 
against nazism and fascism would be 
materially and ideologically almost im- 
possible without the help of Soviet Russia. 

But, I am sure that, thanks to the 
gallantry of the Russian peoples we will 
get rid of fascism in the world. After 
this first task we will have to organize 
a New World where everybody will be 
able to enjoy what the French Revolu- 
tion called: Liberté, Egalité and Fra- 
ternité. 


GEORGE GORDON BATTLE 


Attorney 


T is no exaggeration to say that the 

fate of civilization may well depend 
upon the result of the heroic struggle 
which the Russian government is now 
waging against the unprovoked and mur- 
derous assault by the evil forces of Hit- 
lerism. Our own American way of life 
based upon freedom, as defined in our 
Bill of Rights, is fundamentally and in- 
evitably opposed to and inconsistent with 


the totalitarian system exemplified at its 
worst by the present German Reich. If 
Hitler prevails, America will be the next 
target for his savage and treacherous 
attacks. Not only all our highest aspira- 
tions but our very self-preservation re- 
quires us to extend help of every kind 
without stint or hesitation to the govern- 
ment of Russia in its war against this 
dreadful and ominous attack. The Amer- 
ican people should in every possible way 
evidence their sympathy with the oppo- 
nents of Hitlerism. 


From labor organizations have come 
streams of resolutions and statements 
by outstanding leaders, in support of the 
Soviet Union some of which we have 
published in previous issues. We have 
space here only for a few. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 


Co-director of OPM and President 
(on leave) of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO, in a speech 
in a Los Angeles Town Hall meeting: 


66 E are in a fight—all of us—on 

Hitler. The splendid armies of 
Russia are today destroying the evil pow- 
ers of Nazism. Self-interest should com- 
pel us now to put all we have into it to 
crush that menace.” 


A. F. OF L. RESOLUTION 
Adopted at Seattle Convention 


66 HE American labor movement 

hereby understands that all aid to 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
China on the part of the United States 
opens the way for the final defeat of Hit- 
ler’s armies and reaction all over the 
world. 

“The future of America and organized 
labor are bound up with the successful 
defeat of fascism. Strong commendation 
is therefore given to the stand of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in urging increased aid 
for Britain, the Soviet Union and China 
for victory over Hitlerism.” 

And in a statement on national defense, 
unanimously adopted: 

“The people of the Soviet Union are 
fighting valiantly against the Hitler war 
machine. They are fighting for their 
homes, their lives and their native land. 
In fighting the Nazi invasion they are 
fighting a common battle with all ene- 
mies of Hitler.” 


JOSEPH CURRAN 


President, National Maritime Union 


LL those who love liberty and de- 
mocracy must give their full, un- 
qualified support to the administration’s 
policy of all material aid to the USSR, 
which is today fighting the actual battle 
of all the peoples of the world against 
the fascist hordes. The only way the 
American people will keep Hitler from 
our own shores is by giving every pos- 
sible aid immediately to those valiant 
defenders of freedom and democracy. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





CLIFFORD T. McAVOY 


Legislative Director of the Greater New 
York Industrial Union. Council, C.1.0. 


ITLERISM is the modern form of 

barbarism and tyranny, the last 
stronghold of those forces in the world 
that have always feared and hated free- 
dom. The fate of human slavery has over- 
taken scores of millions of human beings 
already; and the threat of human slavery 
hangs over hundreds of millions more, 
and not alone on the continent of Europe. 
Therefore our President has shown prac- 
tical wisdom and true concern for our 
freedom in arranging for large scale sup- 
port to the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union is now fighting all humanity’s 
fight for freedom. We who believe in 
freedom must therefore do everything 
within our power to aid her in her hour 
of supreme need. There can be no other 
course for the democratic and freedom- 
loving people of our country than to give 
our President’s program the fullest sup- 
port and to dedicate all their energies 
to the task of defeating Hitlerism. Or- 
ganized labor, the bulwark of democracy 
in America, must and will take the lead 
in mobilizing the American people for 
the military defeat of Hitler through 
whatever means are necessary to achieve 
that end. 


American writers gave prompt expres- 
sion of their sympathies. Theodore Dreis- 
er, Ernest Hemingway, Richard Wright, 
Albert Halper, Rockwell Kent, the dram- 
atist Lillian Hellman, and the noted Ger- 
man writers now in America, Thomas 
Mann and Lion Feuchtwanger were 
among a large group of writers who 
immediately expressed support of the 
Soviet Union. To an appeal sent by 
Alexander Fadeyev, noted Soviet novelist 
and president of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, addressed to the League of 
American Writers, there were many 
warm responses including, in addition to 
those whose statements are printed be- 
low, Howard Fast, author of the widely 
acclaimed “Last Frontier’; William El- 
lery Leonard, William Carlos Williams, 
Robert Hillyer, poet and Pulitzer prize 
winner; Jenny Ballou, Leo Huberman, 
Philip Stevenson, Hutchins Hapgood, 
Michael Gold, Harvey O’Connor, F. O. 
Matthiesson, Ruth McKenney, Silas Bent, 
Frederick Arnold Kummer, John How- 
ard Lawson, Benjamin Appel, Millen 
Brand, Samuel Putnam, H.W. L. Dana, 
Michael Blankfort, Eda Lou Walton. 


EUGENE BOISSEVAIN 


In response to a wire to Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay we received the following 
reply from her husband: 


[ REGRET having been unable to 
show your wire to Miss Millay. I 
kept it until now in the hope of doing so, 
but she is still too sick to be shown corre- 
spondence concerning matters which deep- 
ly interest her. I know she would have 


wanted to do anything she could to help 
in this most vital cause. 
endeavors, 


Success to your 
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PHIL STONG 


Novelist 


T becomes increasingly evident that it 

will be the trial, but also the histori- 
cal privilege, of the Muscovites to bear 
the severest labors of crushing the great- 
est threat ever made against the operat- 
ing principle called civilization. It is 
hopeful and significant that a land which 
once held serfs is now delivering the most 
powerful blows against universal serf- 
dom. 

Our sympathetic peoples regard the 
magnificent efforts of awakened Russia 
with admiration, with amazement at 
courage and determination which ap- 
proach the superhuman—perhaps with 
even a little jealousy that we are not as 
close to this final crusade against robot- 
ism and barbarism as we were once in 
the past. 

Whatever part can be found for us by 
the heroic Russian people will be per- 
formed punctually and in their own 
spirit. 


STRUTHERS BURT 
Novelist 


DON’T think there’s any question 

how any sensible and patriotic Amer- 
ican stands; he or she is back of Russia 
up to the hilt, whatever that may have 
to mean. The great enemy is Hitler; 
the not to be talked to, not to be rea- 
soned with, to be utterly destroyed, men- 
ace. Until that is accomplished, all other 
talk is beside the point and mortally 
dangerous. When that is accomplished, 
I have an idea that all those who have 
assisted in this common, necessary un- 
dertaking—democrat, communist, consti- 
tutionalisi, monarchist—will be in a 
mood to live and let live, and to seek 
some mutual way of progress and sense. 

The Slavs have always been a great 
and heroic people; they have never been 
more magnificent than they are at the 
moment. The heart of America should 
go out to them, as it has gone out to 
every brave nation fighting with its back 
to the wall. And I think the heart of 
America is going out to Russia; increas- 
ingly, every moment, every day. The 
American has had to make an about face, 
but I think he is doing it. I have done it, 
and I did it instantly. I have fought 
Communism as an export, unceasingly. 
I will continue to fight it as an export 
unceasingly. I am an American and a 
democrat, but that has nothing to do 
with the present question. As an Amer- 
ican and a democrat I am heart and soul 
with Russia. 

I can’ conceive of no American feeling 
differently unless he falls into one of 
the three following classes, or all: the 
fool, the unrealist, or the few, I trust 
very few, who in their secret hearts 
favor Hitler. 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Literary Historian 


TRONGLY urge every kind of ma- 
terial support to USSR. 


EDGAR SNOW 
Author of “The Battle For Asia” 


ROADLY speaking, there are two 

schools of thought about the USSR. 
Some consider it a democracy, others con- 
demn it as a dictatorship. It is obvious 
that the logical extension of either view 
if held by democrats must be that the 
USSR should receive all possible aid 
from us in this most critical hour of its 
struggle against Hitlerism, for if Russia 
is a democracy she deserves our support 
on ideological grounds as well as for 
sound strategic reasons. And if Russia 
is a dictatorship it is anyway one so 
peculiarly unsuited to the goals of fas- 
cism that the two cannot coexist. On 
the contrary fascism has found it neces- 
sary to gamble all its accumulated gains 
on the chance of destroying the USSR 
even before attempting the final exter- 
mination of British or American democ- 
racies. It seems to me that is all any 
honest democrat need know, now when 
unity in the supreme purpose of anni- 
hilating fascism takes precedence over 
everything else, as indeed it should have 
done for the past eight years. The / ie 
blood of Russia is being genervusly 
poured out by young and old in awe in- 
spiring spectacular resistance such as has 
not been seen before in this war against 
a relentless mighty foe which is also the 
enemy of humanity and civilized prog- 
ress. The least we can do is give those 
brave men the profoundest conviction 
that they are dying in a common struggle 
of decent people all over the world, by 
sending them concrete assurance in the 
form of all military aid and comfort for 
which space is available in our sea-going 
transport. 


ERNEST POOLE 


Novelist 


AS Adolf Hitler missed his guess, 

or will he be able to destroy the 
Russian armies, get the wheat and oil he 
needs and harness that vast country to 
slave for his world conquering dream? 
... I falk back on memories of the Rus- 
sia I have known... . 

My first memory is of a talk with an 
old German colonel in Russian Poland 
in 1915. He told me then: “Our rec- 
ords show that we can still drive Rus- 
sians back when the odds against us are 
2 to 1. When they are 3 to | we retreat. 
But this is in Poland. In Russia, the 
figures will change, for Russians fight 
better on their own soil.” 

Do they today? The answer is clear... 

Can Hitler drive Russian cities into 
panic by his Blitz? In answer comes a 
memory of one stifling July night in 
Leningrad when the Nevsky, its Main 
Street, was packed with people listening 
to speeches. Hoping to start a panic, 
German agents with machine guns on 
two big trucks sent a hail of bullets 
down the street. What happened then? 
With scarcely a shout, those dense crowds 
disappeared so fast that in a minute the 
Nevsky was clear. The gun fire stopped 
and ambulance cars picked up the wound- 
ed and the dead. Then troops and civil- 
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Top: A Soviet detachment in action. 
Center, left: Digging trenches for a defense line. 


Center, right: A squad of the people's army drilling on factory 
grounds. 


Bottom left: A Soviet sapper's unit, stringing barbed wire, laying 
— and preparing other defenses in the fortifications before Lenin- 
grad. 


Right: a group of guerrilla fighters. The man in the foreground is 
@ veteran of the Partisan fighting in the Civil War. 





THE WHOLE 
SOVIET 
PEOPLE 
FIGHTS 


Soviet defense has brought 
new dimensions to the war. 
The whole Soviet people re- 
pels the Nazi blow, the Red 
Army men at the front, 
People's Guards, streaming in- 
to the lines at threatened 
points, guerrillas behind the 
enemy lines, and, not shown 
on this page, the fighters of the 
home front, the workers sup- 
plying munitions, the farmers 
supplying food. 











ians drifted back and sat in long rows 
on curb stones smoking cigarettes, while 
a huge procession of men and women and 
children came up the street singing songs 
about a new, free Russia. Death does 
not terrify the Slavs... . 

To force such peasants to farm for 
him, how many troops will Hitler need 
to place over them as police? And how 
will he keep his scattered bands supplied 
and in touch with each other and with 
Berlin? He has the long Rus- 
sian winter and Napoleon to think about. 
Time is his great enemy. 

That enemy he must think of, too, in 
planning how to grab and keep the rich 
Caucasian oil fields, 1,500 miles to the 
southeast. Through these Caucasian 
Mountains, nearly three times the size of 
the Alps. ... There are a million Cos- 
sacks waiting for him there, we are told. 
I remember the Cossacks well, the An- 
zacs of the Russian Army. They ride 
ponies used to rocky trails. When driven 
too hard they will scatter and hide and 
come back in guerrilla bands on lonely 
outposts in the night. Unruly people for 
Nazi police. And there is still Siberia. 

Wishful thinking? Time will tell. But 
if Hitler scatters those armies of Slavs 
and gets that wheat and oil he needs, 
can he keep on getting it in a Russia soon 
to be made even stronger by our Ameri- 
can aid? My Russian memories answer 
no—for they say that like China, vast 
and slow, Holy Russia in the end can 
tire out an enemy. 


MARC CONNELLY 
Playwright 


O those who have been doubting the 

survival of human dignity, every 
man, woman and child in Russia is a 
proof of its endurance and a guarantee 
of its triumph. Their courage is a torch 
in a dark world and by its light millions 
of Americans are seeking their own ob- 
ligations not only to Russia but to hu- 
manity itself. 


MARK VAN DOREN 
Poet 


AM for full swift material support 

to the USSR in its resistance to Ger- 
many for the same reason that I have 
been for such support to Britain since 
the war began, and as I shall be for 
such support to any government which 
so resists in the future. But I do not 
assume that our support will approach 
adequacy until we have reached a full 
war footing. Therefore I am for an 
immediate declaration of war by the 
United States against Germany. 


PAUL DeKRUIF 
Writer 


NY nation, putting up the splendid 
fight against the world’s arch de- 
stroyer, now being put up by the Soviet 
Union, deserves every support from the 
United States. 


ERIC KNIGHT 
Novelist 


YOMEWHERE in the South of the 
United States there is a statue to 
the boll weevil. This horrible insect 
pest destroyed so much cotton that it 
forced the farmers to diversify their 
crops, which of course greatly benefited 
both the farmers and the land. In grat- 
itude, they put up the statue. 

Some day, in a somewhat similar spirit, 
I suggest we erect a statue to Adolf Hit- 
ler, the human pest, in deep gratitude 
for his having at last aligned together in 
sympathy and in action the USSR., the 
U.S.A., and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Let us now remember, in these days 
of war, the comradeship of these three 
great powers, whose common people are 
dedicated to the destruction of hateful 
Fascism wherever it shall be found. 
Let us remember, and carry on into 
peacetime this war-found brotherhood 
between Russian, British and American 
men, 

If we do that, and stand together in 
peace, three nations working for a fuller 
life for common man, we shall have won 
a victory that will surpass any of war- 
time. 


ELLA WINTER 
Author of “Red Virtue” 


Th years ago I went to the Soviet 
Union and saw the Soviets prepar- 
ing to fight the world war against the 
common, terrible enemy, the enemy of 
mankind, fascism. Then people said the 
Russians were “pathological” about their 
war fears. I saw small children, school 
girls and boys, students, engineers, doc- 
tors, farmers, all being prepared. The 
Soviet Union prepared itself well, thor- 
oughly, loyally and with single-hearted 
devotion. When its turn came to fight 
for humanity—as it has been doing all 
along, since the Revolution in 1918 (but 
desperately by arms, these past three 
months)—the historical situation was 
such that it was protecting the democra- 
cies from the Hitler monster. No one with 
any heart, with any understanding or gen- 
erosity, can want to attack the Soviet Un- 
ion in any way whatever while she is bleed- 
ing and dying that men may be free. No 
speech, no sermon, no play, no novel, no 
review, no essay, no radio talk has a right 
to attack these allies and defznde:s of 
freedom and humanity now, not unless 
those authors and speakers wish to be- 
tray all we care for and go dow; in 
history with ignominy and shame. Amer- 
ica’s name will not be fair and shining 
unless we cease all attacks of every kind 
on the Soviet Union now and concen- 
trate on the swiftest material aid in every 
direction she may need, NOW. NOW. 


At a meeting in Moscow of Soviet 
scientists, an appeal was broadcast to 
scientists throughout the world for sup- 
port in the struggle against Hitlerism. 
Responses from Britain included the 
Royal Society, the British Association 


For The Advancement of Science, the 
Royal Medical Society, the Royal En- 
tomological Society, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the British Labor Party and 
such noted individuals as H. G. Wells, 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb, Harold Las- 
ki. From America messages were sent by 
Scientists of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, the University of 
W ashington, Brown University, Barnard 
College, The National Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U. S., the American Mathe- 
matic Society, Columbia University, Har- 
vard University, Swarthmore College, 
New York University, Massachusetts, 
Institute of Technology, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, American Association of Patholo- 
gists and Bacteriologists, the University 
of Chicago, Leland Stanford University. 
In many instances the responses were 
joint messages signed by groups of sci- 
entists. Among the noted scientists repre- 
sented, in addition to those whose 
messages are given below, were Dean 
Burk, Cassius J. Kayser, mathematician, 
Bernadotte J. Schmidt, Pulitzer prize 
winning historian, Henry Pratt Fair- 
child, sociologist, Leo Loeb, biologist, 
J. McKeen Cattell, psychologist, Walter 
Rautenstrauch, engineering _ scientist,- 
Henry B. Ward, coologist. 


WALTER B. CANNON 
Professor of Physiology, Harvard 


AY I express through you my great 
admiration for the firm stand 
which your Government has taken 
against Nazi barbarism and aggression. 
We workers in science strive to learn 
and tell the truth; the Nazi leaders have 
established lying as a principle of public 
policy. We strive to be honest and direct; 
they rely on deception and deceit. By 
our researches we strive to advance the 
welfare of mankind everywhere; they 
arrogantly assume that Germans are 
superior to other peoples and with sad- 
istic malevolence imprison and torture 
and attempt to crush any who do not 
bow down to them. We know that lib- 
erty is a prime requisite for acquiring 
new knowledge; they abolish liberty. We 
are sure that in peaceful pursuits science 
thrives and provides for enrichment of 
human living; they extol war—war which 
inflicts cruel mutilation and violent death 
on innocent men, women and even little 
children. 

In every one of these respects men of 
science must be inflexibly opposed to the 
despicable preaching and practice of the 
German tyrants. As a group devoted to 
liberty of learning and to the service of 
mankind we cannot resist too vigorously 
those who would thwart our endeavors. 
And duty calls us to support in every 
way possible the forces laboring to over- 
whelm the evil Nazi enemies of all 
humanity. 

(A message sent to Dr. Orbeli, Pav- 
lov’s successor.) 


(Continued on page 34) 





HE presence of Joseph Stalin him- 

self in the front lines around Mos- 
cow dramatizes for the world the fact 
that Moscow has become the fighting 
center of the whole world war. The 
city has been stripped for action; non- 
combatants—including the non-fight- 
ing government departments — have 
been removed. But Kalinin, President 
of the USSR, and Stalin, Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, 
Chief of the armed forces and leader- 
in-chief of the Soviet people, have re- 
mained in the city. Moscow, which 
the many Soviet people proudly hail as 
‘the Center,” has become the center of 
the freedom-loving forces of the world. 
It is to be made the rock on which 
Hitler’s infernal machine of destruc- 
tion is finally cracked. 


In driving on Moscow Hitler has 
committed the German army to an 
all-or-nothing assault. The city of 
Moscow is not only the political and 
industrial capital of the country; it 
is also the strongest fortress-city in the 
world. 

Moscow is the most difficult of all 
Seviet cities to conquer. Kiev is noth- 
ing to take; it is historically vulnerable. 
It was taken back and forth seventeen 
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times during the wars of invasion in 
1918-20. Leningrad is much more 
difficult; it has never been taken by 
an enemy since Peter the Great found- 
ed it, and there is as yet no indication 
that it can be taken in the present 
war. But Moscow is far stronger 
than any of them; an assault upon it, 
even if successful, might well break 
the German Army. 


Moscow always Was a strong stra- 


The wars of 1918-20 
conquered most of Russia’s terriory, 
but did not take either Moscow or 
Leningrad. Since that time Moscow’s 
strategic possibilities have been greatly 
developed, together with her industrial 
growth. 

Moscow’s importance to the Soviet 
Union lies not primarily in the fact 
that it is the political capital. A govern- 
ment can always move. Moscow is 
also the largest industrial center in the 
Soviet Union; it produces 15 per cent 
of the total industrial output of the 
USSR. It is roughly comparable to 
Chicago, having about the same popu- 
lation—4,137,018 people—and located 
similarly in the heart of the country 
as a terminus of many railroads which 
do not pass through the city, but shoot 
out from it like the spokes of a wheel. 
Moscow produces automobiles, air- 
planes and all modern weapons; it has 


tegic center, 


the largest ball-bearing works in the 
world. It would thus be a prize with- 
out parallel if the Germans could get 
it; but it is also defended like a prize. 

Modern defense consists of the mo- 
bility of high-powered armed forces, 
rather than of dead fortifications; that 
was one lesson of the Maginot Line. 
In recent years, the eleven railways 
which shoot out from Moscow have 
been connected by a Belt Railway, a 
great ring in the city’s outskirts; this 
makes it possible to shift troops and 
supplies around the city and send them 
out in any direction, and gives great 
mobility to a defending force. 

Supplementing these railways is a 
new system of canals which has changed 
Moscow from an inland city to a 
port accessible to five seas: the Baltic, 
White, Caspian, Azov and Black Sea. 
Even if an enemy held three sides of 
Moscow the city could draw supplies 
from the fourth side. Canals, being 
very vulnerable to guerrillas, are of 
much less use to an invader. 

A new boulevard system supplements 
the railways and canals. It also con- 
sists of diverging spokes connected by 
wide concentric rings. The ring bou- 
levards replaced the ancient city forti- 
fications, and are now the belt of the 
modern mobile defense. In recent 
years they have been widened until 
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some of the boulevard spokes, and the 
outer ring boulevard, are from three 
to five times as wide as New York’s 
Fifth Avenue. 

Many Moscow dwellers—I was 
one of them—rather mourned the 
removal of trees from the center of 
these ring boulevards and the tearing 
down of a lot of picturesque old 
churches at traffic junctions. It made 
the city look bare and seemed not 
entirely demanded by existing traffic. 
But now it is clear that the ruthless 
widening of these boulevards makes 
it possible to shoot three to six lines 
of motorized troops, including tanks; 
in any direction through Moscow at 
great speed and without a traffic jam. 

Twice each year on the great May 
Day and October Day celebrations, 
Moscow’s population has tested the 
capacity of the boulevard system to 
handle enormous crowds of marching 
men. ‘This practice has been brought 
to a point where a million and a half 
people can converge on the Red Square, 
pass through it and scatter to their 
homes in four or five hours. An army 
of that size could maneuver equally 
well across Moscow in any direction: 
the big demonstrations have tested all 
the routes. 

Such an army, with tanks, motors 
and guns, maneuvering through, across 
and out of the city, has continuous 
protection in the miles of concrete 
apartment houses, which in_ recent 
years have been built on both sides 
of the great boulevards. They are 
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four to six storeys high and of very 
thick construction; the walls of the 
one in which I lived were four or five 
feet thick . They would shield a defend- 
ing army, but if the enemies tried to 


use the boulevards in the reverse direc- 


tion, every apartment house would 
become a concrete fort raining down 
grenades. 

This maneuvering army and all the 
defenders of Moscow are protected 
from the air by an air defense which 
British experts have found superior to 
that of London. One such expert who 
went to Moscow to transmit the benefit 
of London experience, returned to Brit- 
ain remarking that “To teach the Rus- 
sians air defense is like teaching the 
New York Yankees baseball.” He re- 
ported that the anti-aircraft laid 
down not one layer of bursting shells 
in the sky, but four different levels, 
all of them thick with exploding shells. 
He also praised the balloon barrage 
and the constant air patrol, and added, 
“They think nothing of sending hun- 
dreds of planes into the night air, no 
matter how bad: flying conditions are.” 

Moscow has several ait fields within 
the city limits or immediately adjacent 
to it. The largest of them—it is a 
truly enormous field—is reached by a 
swift subway in about ten minutes from 
the center of town. The subway runs 
much further underground than most 
of New York subways do, and is thus 
invulnerable to bombs. 

Even if almost entirely surrounded, 
Moscow could put on history’s most 


Above, reading 
down: Gliders land- 
ing in an aviation 
day exhibit over 
Tushino air field near 
Moscow. 


The Moscow sub- 
way is palatial be- 
cause it serves as a 
monument to the de- 
votion of the people 
of Moscow. It is 
modern and it is 
deep to provide ef- 
fective bomb shel- 


ters in war. 


A station of the 
beautiful Moscow- 
Volga Canal. 


Left: Members of 
Moscow's citizen 
army. 


epoch-making siege. All war machines, 
including airplanes and automobiles, 
can be made (or repaired) inside 
the city in plants which are among the 
most modern in the world. Moscow’s 
electric power no longer comes from 
long haul coal, as in the first World 
War; it is based on local deposits be- 
hind the city developed in the past 
fifteen years. 

Moscow’s water supply comes from 
the Moscow River. In recent years its 
waters have been very greatly aug- 
mented by the Moscow-Volga Canal, 
which brings into the city an additional 
stream of water flowing from the north. 
It winds for miles inside the city’s outer 
fortifications in a specially protected 
belt, purifying itself as it goes. It 
would be, therefore, difficult to poison, 
and impossible to divert. 

Moscow’s food supply is also drawn 
from near at hand, which was not the 
case during the first World War. The 
vegetables, which used to be brought 
from the Crimea and the southern 

(Continued on page 40) 





T this time when a battle of un- 
heard-of dimensions is being 
fought on the historic battlefield of 
Borodino, before Moscow, some careful 
comparisons between the campaign of 
1812 and that of 1941 may not be out 
of place. We emphasize the word 
“careful” because from a purely tactical 
viewpoint as well as from the viewpoint 
of the actual conduct of operations, 
there is little in common between the 
two campaigns. 

Borodino was a battle between the 
forces of Europe under the command 
of Napoleon and the forces of Russia. 
The armies which represented, so to 
say, the purely military element of these 
forces were concentrated almost in 
their entirety in an area of several 
square miles and fought a general bat- 
tle within the time limit of some 
eighteen hours. The fate of the cam- 
paign was to be decided on September 
7, 1812 in a contest between 150,000 
Napoleonic troops and 120,000 Rus- 
sian troops. 

The aims of Napoleon’s grand strat- 
egy were: (1) to destroy the Russian 
Army completely and (2) to end the 
war before winter. 

When at dawn of September 7 
Napoleon mounted the redoubt of 
Shevardino, which had been taken by 
his troops on the previous day, and 
which overlooked the armies of Kut- 
uzov, the Emperor of the French ex- 
claimed: 

“Enfin nous les tenons!” (At last 
we've got them). 

He thought that the dawning day 
would bring him a decision. 

He was ready to “sacrifice 20,000 
men” to achieve this decision. He lost 
over 50,000 men and did not achieve 
the decision. The Russian Army lost 
58,000 men, or almost half its strength, 
but it retreated in order, east and then 
south of Moscow, and remained an or- 
ganized force. 

Napoleon was sure that the Tsar, or 
the great landowners whom he per- 
sisted in calling “the boyars,” or the 
Moscow bourgeoisie would offer him 
peace and bring about the end of the 
war before winter. But this did not 
happen and the Russian people con- 
tinued their struggle and Napoleon’s 
failure to achieve his grand strategic 
aims started him on the downward 
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THE FOURTH MONTH of the WAR 


grade which began on the Moscow 
plain and ended on the plain of Water- 
loo. 

Different as the armaments, methods, 
tactics, supplies, transportation and 
other elements of warfare are today, 
Hitler’s grand strategic aims are basic- 
ally the same as those of Napoleon. 

Hitler has brought with him the 
men and machines of Europe, backed 
up by 250,000,000 unwilling, but still 
laboring slaves. He massed almost 
everything he had for-the great blow 
which he struck on October 1. The 
aim of the blow was to destroy the 
Red Army and to end the campaign 
before winter. 

In this he failed just as Napoleon 
did. Instead of destroying the Red 
Army he has brought nearer the de- 
struction of his own. The German 
losses are extremely heavy. 

The plan of the German General 
Staff for this intended knockout blow 
was to draw a great pincers around 
the central Red Armies. The northern 
arm of the pincers was supposed to 
strike from the area of Lake Ilmen 
toward Kalinin and. probably from 
there east of Moscow. 

The southern arm of the pincers, 
originating in the Gomel area, was to 
strike at Bryansk, Tula and furvher 
east of Moscow. This was to have been 
a truly tremendous operation of en- 
velopment and intended annihilation. 
At the same time the center near 
Vyazma was to engage in a holding 
operation, a so-called “pivot of ma- 
neuver.” Serious and dangerous as the 
situation in Moscow remains, it may 
be said now that this grandiose plan 
failed. 

The great pincers degenerated into 
five powerful attacks along the five 
railroads leading into Moscow from 
the west—the lines from Kalinin, 
from Rzhev, from Vyazma, from 
Bryansk, and from Orel. Steady as 
the advance of the Germans has been 
in the last three weeks, it has failed 
to produce a large scale encirclement. 
The Red Army’s stonewall resistance, 
as well as the ability of its High Com- 
mand have prevented the arms of the 
pincers from advancing sufficiently to 
form a distinct threat of envelopment 
and eventual entrapment. 

The grand scheme produced, as far 













By THE CAPTAIN 


as we know, only two areas of local 
envelopment—the area around Vyazma 
and around Bryansk where probably 
a Soviet army corps or two were sur- 
rounded, but successfully broke out 
and rejoined the main body of Soviet 
forces, 

The firing line in front of Moscow 
proper seems still to be fairly straight 
running from Kalinin through Boro- 
dino to Maloyaroslavetz on the Ka- 
luga road. 

It has been reported that the Ger- 
mans have thrown in between 15 and 
20 panzer divisions into the Moscow 
front. They are being fought by Soviet 
tanks which are outnumbered approxi- 
mately 2 to 5, due mainly to the fact 
that Hitler has had at his disposal since 
1939 and ’40 the entire steel produc- 
tion and all the armament factories of 
Europe, except England. 

Truly, had the German Army in 
fighting spirit and heroism been the 
equal of the Red Army, the great pin- 
cers would have been formed and the 
central Soviet Armies would have been 
knocked out of the war. 

Quite to the contrary we see that 
the Red Army is counter-attacking re- 
lentlessly and has even succeeded— 
maybe temporarily—in recapturing 
Kalinin and Orel. 

On the central sector the Germans 
have been fighting in the area of Moz- 
haisk for almost two weeks and the 
newspaper headlines have for that same 
period been proclaiming that the Ger- 
mans are “sixty miles from Moscow.” 
When a smashing blow intended for a 
knockout is progressing that slowly it is 
a sign that it is failing to achieve its 
purpose. 

It is most important to note that 
the German Air Corps which in the 
German scheme of things is supposed 
to play a leading role in every blitz- 
krieg thrust, has not been able to smash 
the Soviet rear and its nerve centers 
to a sufficient degree to prevent the 
Red Army corps from freely maneuver- 
‘ing. : 
The cohesion of the Soviet front 
remains unimpaired. Many bricks have 
been chipped off from that wall, but 
there it still stands. It stands further 
east than a month ago, but it still 
stands, 


(Continued on page 41) 
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HEROES 
OF THE 
SOVIET 
UNION 


Recognition of individual 
achievement is an outstanding 
feature of Soviet life. As soon 
as the war began it appeared 
in the Soviet war communiques 
in which recitals of individual 
heroism occupied a conspicu- 
ous place. No other war bul- 
letins give such attention to in- 
dividual acts. 

A special type of military 
exploit, requiring skill, daring 
and a willingness to face risk 
of death is the ramming of 
enemy planes in mid-air, de- 
veloped by heroic Soviet air- 
men who stayed in the fight 
after they ran out of ammuni- 
tion. The painting on this page 
illustrates one form of ram- 
ming, cutting off the enemy 
plane's tail. In the upper left 
corner, Pilot Totmin, hero of 
such an exploit receives the 
congratulations of his com- 
trades. Below are shown the 
star medal, inscribed “Hero of 
the USSR," awarded for hero- 
ic action and the Order of Len- 
in badge awarded with it; and 
Kalinin with a group of heroes 
to whom he has just presented 
decorations. 
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Above, left: Red Army men inspecting captured enemy guns. 
Above, right: A Moscow war poster urges all civilians to “Learn to shoot, to use the bayonet, to throw hand grenades.’ 


Below, left hand panel, reading down: Scouts at an observation post. Soviet engineering troops removing anti-tank mines. 


A squad of Red Army men cited for bravery in hand-to-hand fighting with the enemy. Below, center 
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Above, left: A Soviet armored train heading for the front. 
Above, right: Leningrad workers digging trenches before the city. 


Below, right hand panel, reading down: A German air craft crew that dropped their bomb load in the Dnieper River, 
and voluntarily surrendered. Soviet children addressing a gift parcel to the men at the front. Collective farmers 
enlisting in the citizen army. 
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SOVIET POSTER SATIRES 


Above, left: Mannerheim and his generals lay the map of Finland like a carpet under the Nazi heel. Right: The slim 
and handsome Goering. 


Below, left: The jackal. Mussolini, goes a-hunting. Right: The unexpected bombshell of Soviet might. 








The New Centers of Soviet Industry 


By VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 


By developing huge new industrial centers in the East 
the Soviet Union has created vast reserves for resistance 


S described in my previous article, 
Russian industry in the days of 
the tsars, was concentrated in a few 
areas. There were many factories in 
old Russian Poland, close to the Ger- 
man border and for the most part con- 
trolled by German nationals. What 
is now known as the old industrial 
centers were St. Petersburg (later 
Petrograd, now Leningrad), the Mos- 
cow area, Kharkov in the Ukraine 
(then called Little Russia) and a few 
other centers in European Russia. The 
rest of the vast expanses of the country 
were, for the most part, untouched by 
industrialization. 

The vast industrial development in 
the Soviet Union under the Five-Year 
Plans increased industrial production, 
by 1940, approximately eleven fold as 
against 1913 and immensely strength- 
ened the defense capacity of the coun- 
try, one of the objectives of this 
development. But the national income 
of the Soviet nation simultaneously 
advanced, rising very close to six times 
in 1940 over 1913. The country has 
grown richer, the standard of liv- 
ing has gone up, immense new cultural 
and educational facilities have been 
provided and the health of the popula- 
tion and particularly of children has 
been taken care of better perhaps in 
many respects than anywhere else in 
the world. 

From the very beginning the Soviet 
government put the problem of de- 
veloping the backward regions on the 
order of the day. However, the task 
of reconstructing the country from the 
devastation left by the Civil War and 
Intervention took several years. Only 
towards the end of the ninteen-twen- 
ties did the Soviet Union acquire suffi- 
cient economic resources to surge 
forward and to conquer new industrial 
vistas. The era of the Five-Year Plans 
brought with it not only a vast expan- 
sion of production facilities in the so- 
called old industrial areas, but the 
creation of one new industrial center 
after another, in former wildernesses. 

In the report to the XVIIth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party, held in 


1934, V. M. Molotov said: 


How poorly developed was the work 
of surveying and exploiting the natural 
resources of the country will be seen 
from the fact that in old Russia, if we 
take its present borders (1934 borders, 
V.D.K.), the working of iron ores was 
almost exclusively confined to the south 
and, in a small degree, to the Urals. The 
Donets Basin provided 86 per cent of 
the coal extracted» while other regions 
were entirely ignored. Oil was worked 
only in Baku and Grozny. 

But the situation has since undergone 
a radical change. Side by side with the 
old regions, iron ore, non-ferrous metals, 
coal and oil areas came to the fore. We 
have opened up vast iron deposits, such 
as the region of the Kursk magnetic 
anomaly, Magnet Mountain, the Keme- 
rovo-Zagazin deposits in the Bashkir 
Republic, the Khalilov deposits in the 
Central Volga region, as well as in West 
and East Siberia, Kazakhstan, the North 
Caucasus and in the northern part of the 
Leningrad region. We have set ourselves 
the task of transforming the Kuzbas into 
a new Donets Basin, while coal regions 
are being developed in the Karaganda, 
Kizel, Cheliabinsk, the Moscow region, 
East Siberia, the Far East, Trans- 
Caucasia, Central Asia, and the Northern 
Region. Apart from Baku and Grozny, 
new and important oil fields are being 
developed in Maikop, Emba, Turkmenis- 
tan, the Krasnovodsk region, Bashkiria, 
| | 


Thus, in 1934 a vast development 
in new areas had already taken place. 
The foundation for such an extension 
of mining and manufacturing activity 
into previously backward and unde- 
veloped regions was established in the 
course of the first Five-Year Plan. Dur- 
ing the second and third Five-Year 
Plans the pace of this process was ac- 
celerated, in many instances several 
times. For instance, the value of indus- 
trial production, as measured in rubles 
of 1926-27 prices, increased from 1913 
to 1937 in Armenia seventeen-fold, in 
Azerbaidzhan 6.3 times, in Georgia 
24.3 times, in the Turkmen SSR 9.8 
times, in the Kazakh SSR 19.3 times 
and in the Kirgiz SSR 141.7 times. In 
the Republics that include the so-called 
old industrial areas the progress was on 
the whole not as rapid. The value of 
industrial production, as measured in 
rubles of 1926-1927 prices, rose 9.6 
times from 1913 to 1937 in the case 
of the Russian SFSR and 8.2 times in 


the case of the Ukrainian SSR. Some 
of the new industrial areas were surg- 
ing forward much more rapidly than 
the older centers of production. 

Industrializaton has changed most 
profoundly the appearance of many a 
city and region in the USSR. Let us 
start with the Volga, the longest river 
in Europe. One usualiy takes the boat 
for a trip down the Volga at Gorky 
(formerly Nizhni-Novgorod), the 
birthplace of the world famous Russian 
writer, Maxim Gorky, and also known 
in the past for its annual fair. From 
1926 to 1939 the population of Gorky 
has grown from 222,000 to 644,000. 
The largest automobile plant in the 
Soviet Union is now located here and 
this new industrial center also produces 
machine tools, Diesel engines and radio 
apparatus. Chemical plants and paper 
mills are also found in Gorky. 

Further down the Volga one comes 
to the Tartar Republic. The big soap 
works located here are one of the most 
important new enterprises in the oil and 
chemical industry of the USSR. In 
Kazan, the capital of Soviet Tartary, 
one finds a large synthetic rubber fac- 
tory, a large cinema film plant and the 
largest typewriter production center in 
the Soviet Union. Further down, where 
the flowing Volga approaches its desti- 
nation, the Caspian Sea, one arrives in 
Stalingrad (formerly ‘Tsaritsyn) a 
city of nearly half a million inhabitants. 
In 1920 it had a population of only 
90,000. This “Soviet Pittsburgh,” as 
Stalingrad is often called, lines the 
Volga with an unbroken stretch of over 
30 miles of tractor and metallurgical 
works, sawmills, wharves, warehouses 
and shipbuilding yards. The Stalin- 
grad tractor works, started over ten 
years ago, then nearly exclusively with 
American machinery, are one of the 
largest in Europe and such plants lend 
themselves easily to an overhauling for 
tank production. 

From Stalingrad the Volga has a 
stretch of about two hundred miles to 
the Caspian Sea whose western shores 
form the eastern edge of the Caucasus. 
This region is one of the great oil pro- 
ducing centers of the world. From 1913 
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to 1935 oi production in the Caucasus 
has trebled. Modern refining, cracking, 
drilling and other equipment has been 
installed. But in addition to oil the 
Caucasus has also been developing as a 
diversified industrial center. Mangan- 
ese is mined in Georgia, which is impor- 
tant in view of the occupation of the 
Nikopol manganese mines in_ the 
Ukraine by the Germans. In the three 
Trans-Caucasian Republics there are 
now steel and cement plants, boot and 
shoe, textile and clothing factories, 
along with copper mining, a new de- 
velopment in the Caucasus. The local 
industries also are now relying to an 
increasing extent on coal mined in the 
Caucasus instead of the Donets coal. 
However, the main product of the area 
remains its oil. Grozny and Maikop, 
in the northern Caucasus, and Baku 
and Batumi in the south are the big 
processing centers. —The Caucasian re- 
fineries still produce somewhere near 
70 per cent of all the oil refined in the 
USSR. However, though only a few 
years ago the Caucasus was practically 
the exclusive source of oil in the Soviet 
Union, now oil is being extracted and 
refined in many other parts of the 
USSR, particularly in the Urals. 

Another large industrial area is that 
of the Ural mountains. In 1930, speak- 
ing for the XVI Congress of the Com- 
munist Party, Joseph Stalin indicated 
that the old coal and metallurgical base 
in the Ukraine had become inadequate 
for the needs of the Soviet Union. 
Stalin then urged, in addition to the 
continued maximum development of 
the old Ukrainian base, the immediate 
initiation of a second coal and metal- 
lurgical base in the East. 

As it happens, the Urals are rich in 
iron ore, but comparatively poor in coal. 
On the other hand the Kuznetsk Basin 
in Western Siberia (now known as the 
Kuzbas) is rich in coal, though com- 
paratively poor in iron ore. Combining 
the iron of the Urals with the coal of 
western Siberia has created a most pow- 
erful industrial combination, which by 
1936 produced more coal than all of 
Tsarist Russia in 1913 and nearly as 
much pig iron. , 

The distance between Siberian coal 
and the Ural iron approximately equals 
that separating the iron ore of Minne- 
sota on Lake Superior from the coal 
of Pennsylvania. But in the United 


In Kazakhstan rich deposits of coal and oil 

are being developed. The coal of the Kara- 

ganda region is replacing Kuznetsk coal, in 
the Magnitogorsk mills. 
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States the ore reaches the furnaces pri- 
marily by cheap lake and river trans- 
port. No such cheap natural transport 
line exists between the Urals and the 
Kuzbas. Therefore, in the last few 
years Magnitogorsk in the Urals has 
received increasing coal supplies from 
new mines in Karaganda in Central 
Kazakhstan, 600 miles closer to Mag- 
nitogorsk than the Kuzbas. This in 
turn has stimulated the unfolding of 
a new industrial base in the Karaganda 
area. 

Besides its coal, iron and steel out- 
put the Ural-Kuznetsk combination 
now produces non-ferrous metals, cop- 
per, nickel and zinc, and also manu- 
factures machinery both for industry 
and agriculture. From its very incep- 
tion this heavy industry center also 
developed consumption goods industries. 

Even before Soviet times, metallurgy 
existed in the Urals, a foundry having 
been erected there as early as 1631. 
Peter the Great (who reigned from 
1682 to 1725) was most active in de- 
veloping the metal industries of the 
Urals, and for his day and age did a 
great deal. But the general backward- 
ness of the Empire and lack of capital, 
under modern industrial conditions pre- 
vented a development proportionate to 
the immense natural resources of the 
Urals and Siberia. The Soviet regime 
found in the Urals many primitive 
blast furnaces 200 years old. During 
the First and Second Five-Year Plans 
over 200 new important enterprises 
went up in the Urals. From Berez- 
niki in the north to Magnitogorsk 
in the south (435 miles) these are 
served today by a high voltage power 
net. 

Old Yekaterinburg was world fa- 
mous for its jewel crafts, its skilfully 
cut Ural semi-precious stones. Now, as 
Sverdlovsk, it has new industries as wel} 
as a new name, producing equipment 
for metallurgical industries, machine 
tools and high voltage apparatus. By 
1936 Magnitogorsk produced from its 
all-iron mountain 2.5 times more pig- 
iron than the whole of Poland, then 
ranked as a formidable power. The 
Urals are now one of the important 
industrial areas of the world. 

Here an altogether new development 
has recently taken place. By 1937 the 
oil resources of the Ural-Volga region 
(not including the Emba district on 
the Caspian Sea) were reckoned at 
over one billion tons, thus exceeding 
the ascertained oil resources of the 
whole of pre-revolutionary Russia. In 
1938 the Ural-Volga region yielded as 











a beginning over one million tons of 
oil, or 4.3 per cent of the total oil out- 
put of the USSR. Thus the so-called 
‘‘New Baku” swung into production. 
The city of Ufa is the center of the 
newly discovered Ishimbaevo oil field. 
The city of Orsk has been connected 
by pipe line with the Emba oil field 
on the Caspian Sea. Not only refining 
and cracking plants, but also internal 
combustion motor plants, meat-packing 
establishments, steam and Diesel loco- 
motive production have sprung up in 
these areas. The exact share of the oil 
output of the USSR derived from this 
new area is unknown. A most conserv- 
ative source, the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, places it in 
the vicinity of one-third of the total 
oil production of the Soviet Union. 
East of the Urals lies the vast con- 
tinent of Siberia. Here in Western 
Siberia is the new coal mining area, 
the Kuzbas, which in 1938 produced 
13 per cent of the total coal output of 
the USSR. From Stalinsk, the manu- 
facturing center of the Kuzbas, came 
the rails for the Moscow subway and 
the steel frames for the highest build- 
ing in the world, the Palace of the 
Soviets now being erected in Moscow. 
By 1936 this new area alone produced 
nearly one and a half million tons of 
pig-iron, or one-third of the entire pig- 
iron production of Tsarist Russia. New 
industrial development is not confined 


however, to the Kuzbas and Western ° 


Siberia. ‘The capital of the Buriat- 
Mongol Republic, the most important 
cattle-raising region of the Soviet 
Union, is Ulan-Ude (formerly Ver- 
khne-Udinsk), a city now containing 
large railroad locomotive and car pro- 
duction. Thus new factories are dot- 
ting the vast expanses of Siberia 
stretching all the way to the Pacific. 

South of Siberia in Soviet Central 
Asia is Karaganda, in the Kazakh SSR, 
the third largest coal extracting area in 
the USSR after the Donbas in the 
Ukraine, and the Kuzbas in Western 
Siberia. From here, as mentioned 
above, coal is now shipped to Magni- 
togorsk in the Urals. Further south is 
the Uzbek SSR. One finds the city of 
‘Tashkent, where millions of yards of 
cotton fabric are turned out annually 
and where a huge plant turns out cot- 
ton harvesters and various other types 
of agricultural machinery. Central Asia 
has awakened from its century old 
slumber and all the way down the East- 
ern Pamirs, the so-called “roof of the 
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world,” where the bottom of the val- 
ley lies at a height of 13,124 feet above 
sea level, a new type of activity has 
arisen. The town of Khorog, connected 
with the outside world mainly by air- 
plane service, can already boast of its 
first hydro-electric station. 

At the very eastern extreme of the 
USSR in the Soviet Far East another 
new industrial center has been de- 
veloped. Khabarovsk on the Amur 
hums with machine building works and 
distills oil imported from Sakhalin. 
Spassk has huge cement works, Voro- 
shilov (formerly Nikolsk-Ussurisk) 
has a sugar refinery and oil and fat 
works. A small fishing village on the 
lower Amur river has become the city 
of Komsomolsk, the machine building, 
ship-building and metallurgical center 
of the Soviet Far East. The newly cre- 
ated industries of the Far Eastern area 
supply not only the needs of the grow- 
ing local population, but also those of 
the Red Banner Far Eastern Army 
This army gave a very good account of 
itself in the summer of 1938 near th 
Korean border and in the summer of 
1939 in Mongolia. It remains on guard 
today, relying on its own local indus- 
tries and prepared for any eventuality. 

From the Volga to the Urals, into 
Western Siberia and south into Cen- 
tral Asia, as well as all the way across 
the continent to the borders of the 
Pacific new industrial centers have 
arisen and factory chimneys stand 
against the sky. The Urals and the 
Kuzbas taken together account probably 
for over twice as much industrial pro- 
duction as existed in all of old Tsarist 
Russia. Along the Volga and eastward 
there may be located by now close to 
one-third of all the industrial resources 
of the USSR. It must be remembered 
that the armies of the Tsar held out 
against Germany for three and a half 
years. Now the industries of the newly 
developed sections of the country alone 
could provide twice as much equipment 
as the industries of old Russia for the 
armies of the Tsar. No matter how 
far Adolf Hitler manages to penetrate 
for the time being into the older in- 
dustrial areas, this enormous industrial 
reserve of the Soviet Union extending 
deep into Asia, insures the continued 
Soviet resistance to the fascist invaders 
with their panzer division thrusts. 


Reading down: A mechanical pit borer, at 

work at the Magnitogorsk steel mills. Blast 

furnaces of the Stalin Metal combine at 

Kuznetsk. Print mills of the textile plant at 

Tashkent, Uzbekistan. Conveyor shop of the 
auto plant at Gorky. 
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HE little woman with a shawl 

around her head, lost in mid- 
town New York, slipped into the 
office of Russian War Relief Inc., and 
silently passed the girl at the desk 
an envelope. The girl opened it and 
to her amazement pulled out a one 
hundred dollar bill. 

“My, that’s a lot of money!” she 
exclaimed. 

The little woman’s eyes widened. 

“A lot of money,” she repeated. 
“But, no! I am poor. But the rich 
—they must be giving thousands, no?” 

A stocky young man, an I. L. G. 
W. U. worker, bustled in at lunch 
hour, and pulled coins and bills to the 
amount of over six hundred dollars out 
of his pockets. 

“Give me a bunch of receipt books!” 
he demanded. 

The books before him he hastily 
copied, one to each stub, names taken 
from several well-covered sheets of 
paper. 

“Ran out of receipts down at the 
shop before I really got started,” he 
mumbled as he wrote; “I just put the 
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From a Soviet 
war poster. 


name of the guy down on this paper 
when he handed me his money.” 

A large bundle was recently deliv- 
ered at headquarter’s offices. Inside 
were a number of beautifully knitted 
sweaters. “They were the work—and 
contribution — of the Seaman’s Dis- 
abled Club, at the Marine Hospital cn 
Ellis Island. 

A letter—typical of many—arrived 
the other day: 


Street, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Committee for Medical Aid to the 

Soviet Union 
Dear Chairman: 

I am more than willing to contribute 
so little, to help save every strength and 
blood of the Red Army and civilian, who 
are carrying brunt of the burden of de- 
stroying fascism. I’d go with out wash- 
ing machine which the money I saved 
was to by refrigerator. I am not a nurse 
but I like to take care of sick person. I 
want to take care of Russian soldier 
there are wonderful people I’d be will- 
ing to sail on a ship taking aid to Russia. 

Your truly 
P. S. Mrs. S 


Including check money order for $40.00 
I wish it was more. 


“I WISH IT WAS 
MORE” 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS, JR. 





How American hearts responded to the needs 
of the Soviet people bearing the brunt of the 
struggle against fascism 


“We realize how vitally important 
to the defeat of Hitlerism is the brave 
and steadfast resistance of the Soviet 
Union, and we feel therefore that we 
must not in any circumstances fail to 
act quickly and immediately in this 
matter of planning the program for 
the future allocation of our joint re- 
sources.” 

Following these momentous words 
by the leaders of the United States of 
America and the British Empire, ap- 
peared, on August 20th last, a modest 
announcement of plans for a committee 
for Russian war relief to be set up in 
New York. 

Immediately contributions began 
pouring in; not to the committee, for 
the organization was still in a nebu- 
lous state; but to the Soviet Consul in 
New York, to Russian friends, and 
American friends, and friends of 
friends, located there. In bewilder- 
ment, such friends and friends’ friends 
who had not heard of the announce- 
ment, wandered around the city, trying 
to dispose of the money. 

Finally organized, the committee 
found a small, but seemingly adequate 
room at 535 Fifth Avenue. Here its 
members gathered to discuss and de- 
fine its functions. Although not re- 
quired to register with the State De- 
partment in Washington, it wished to 
proceed as carefully as if that were 
necessary, and to send regular reports 
to the President on its activities. Pro- 
ceedings must be handled judiciously. 

While they were discussing, it 
seemed, an allied organization sprung 
up in Detroit. A wire was immedi- 
ately sent out there, asking them to 
defer action until a member of the 
New York committee could arrive and 
outline the proper procedure. But by 
the time the New Yorker arrived, the 
new organization was: going full blast 
on its Own steam, prominent citfzens 
were offering themselves as sponsors, 
money was flooding the office. The 
Detroiters simply shrugged helplessly 
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when the New Yorker appeared with 
the approved plan. . . . Meanwhile, 
as they hurriedly discussed procedure in 
Detroit, a group sprang up in San 
Francisco; another in Boston; in Chi- 
cago. 

The parent committee, now official- 
ly named Russian War Relief Inc., 
consulted with the American Red 
Cross. Previously, the plan had been 
to send only medical supplies to the 
Red Army and to the civilians left 
homeless by the invasion. Since the 
Red Cross, however, had decided to 
allocate funds for medical relief, the 
committee broadened its scope, plan- 
ning in fact, to parallel in relief the 
American government’s aid to the Red 
Army. 

Besides medicine and surgical equip- 
ment, it was decided to ship to the 
Soviet Union all goods—and only 
goods—needed by a fighting army and 
the thousands upon thousands of refu- 
gees: Vitamins, concentrated foods, 
coffee, tea, chocolate, smoked foods; 
warm underwear, warm gloves and 
socks; knitted sweaters, helmets, 
scarves; towels, razor blades, ciga- 
rettes. (In a note to contributors, they 
state that, owing to restricted ship- 
ping space, only new clothing is being 
collected at present, while all woolen 
goods should be gray or khaki. Also, 
since it is much cheaper to purchase 
cigarettes wholesale, please send money, 
NOT cigarettes!) 


As yet little publicity; no adver- 
tising. But rapidly multiplying needs, 
enthusiasm, contributions, necessitated 
an expansion of the committee’s small 
office. Another room was taken over, 
a third, the entire floor! One room 
alone was given over to local knitting 
clubs being formed all over the city. 
Money poured in faster and faster; 
as small an amount as_ twenty-five 
cents; as large as one thousand dollars. 
Upon the presentation of a check of 
$25,000 by His Grace, the Metropoli- 
tan Benjamin of the Russian Orthodox 
Church on behalf of the American Rus- 
sian Committee for Medical Aid to the 
USSR, the first shipment of medical 
aid was dispatched, October 4th, just 
+5 days after the first announcement 
of the plans for the committee’s or- 
ganization ! 

Finally, Russian War Relief made 
an official appeal for funds in a full- 
page advertisement, Friday, October 
10th, in the New York Times and 
New York Herald-Tribune: 


They have scorched the very earth 
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before Hitler's invading armies, burned 
their own homes, destroyed their loved 
possessions and industrial achievements 
so that only the sterile, smouldering 
ashes have been left for the invader. 
Russian men and women made this sac- 
rifice willingly. The needs caused by 
their sacrifices are urgent. 
Subscribing to this appeal are lead- 
ers of diverse groups: Myron C. Tay- 
lor, industrialist, and President Roose- 
velt’s envoy to the Vatican; Edward E. 
Brown, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago; Clark H. Minor, 
president of the International General 
Electric; John C. Cooper, vice-presi- 
dent of Pan-American Airways; Gov- 
ernor Lehman of New York, Borough 
President Isaacs of Manhattan, Judges 
Lois Mary McBride, Julian W. Mack, 
J. F. T. O’Connor, Thomas D. Thach- 
er, Bishop Moulton of Utah, Monsig- 
nor O’Dwyer of Los Angeles, and Rab- 
bi Wise of New York, among Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish clergy; 
President Seymour of Yale and repre- 
sentatives of thirty-two other colleges; 
Bankhead, Chaplin, Colman, Fair- 
banks, Fontanne, Hayes, Hopkins, 
Lunt, Rathbone, to name a few actors 
of stage and screen; Abbott, Bel 
Geddes, Gest, Lubitsch, Pemberton, 
Welles, Wanger, Shubert , Shumlin, 
among producers; the musicians Hei- 
fetz, Horowitz, Menuhin, Zimbalist ; 
Albert Coates, Ira Gershwin; writers 
and newspapermen from Jay Allen to 
Albert Rhys Williams; Mrs. Thomas 
Lamont, Mrs. Jacob Riis, Mrs. James 





Warburg, Mrs. William Rhinelander 
Stewart; the Arctic explorer Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson; labor leaders, scien- 
tists. 

Subscribing to it are groups affiliated 
with Russian War Relief that sprang 
up in important cities such as Balti- 
more, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Denver, Dallas, Houston, 
Miami, Atlanta, San Diego; in univer- 
sity cities like Cambridge, New Ha- 
ven, Princeton, Chapel Hill, Berkeley ; 
in mill towns, such as New Jersey’s 
Elizabeth, New Brunswick, Newark, 
Paterson, Union City; in motion pic- 
ture’s Hollywood and Beverly Hills. 

And there are others who subscribe 
to it: people who do not make the 
news; towns that do not make the map. 
Committees have been formed up in 
Isleford, Maine, Bethlehem and Til- 
ton, New Hampshire, down in Cherry- 
dale, Virginia, in Winnetka, Illinois, 
out in Spinak, Colorado, and Petalu- 
ma, California. ... And there are 
always—and finally—the mass of peo- 
ple like Mrs. § of Newburyport, 
who wish “it was more.” 

Generous as was your contribution, 
Mrs. §S , millions of Red Army 
men, too, wish it could have been more, 
as do the millions of homeless civilians, 
who, together with the soldiers are 
fighting the greatest battle the world 
has ever seen against the forces of 
slavery. That more must come from 
many others. 
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A Touring Collective Farm Theater 
By JANET JOSLYN 


From their base in Dniepropetrovsk, they served Ger- 
man-speaking collective farm theaters in the Ukraine 


UR theater was one of five tour- 
ing the Dniepropetrovsk region 
of the Ukraine. Our field was German 
speaking farms which straggled west- 
ward towards the European border. 
Some of our farms lay further south 
towards Krivoi Rog, the glare of whose 
foundry furnaces set the whole night 
sky ablaze when we returned from per- 
formances there. We liked to visit the 
Krivoi Rog area at the end of a tour 
for then we could go on south to our 
favorite holiday place on the Sea of 
Azov, the pleasant resort of Berdiansk. 
Since we were so constantly in de- 
mand by the farmers we were in the 
habit, during summer tours at least, 
of working say two months at a stretch 
without taking any holidays. Our work 
was strenuous. We had to be up late 
each night taking part in a dance into 
the early morning hours after our per- 
formance, then off to the next farm the 
following day. This was taken into 
account by the management and we 
received rest days every fifth instead 
of the usual sixth day; we let these 
accumulate so that at the end of two 
months, we had a vacation stretch to 
enjoy, and Berdiansk was our choice. 
Other groups of German farms in- 
cluded in our plan lay around near 
enough for us to return to the town 
after the show. We always stayed at 
the Collective Farmers’ Hotel, fre- 
quently using their entertainment hall 
tor rehearsals in the daytime. But the 
chief attraction of the Zaparozhye tour 
was the crossing of the dam at night 
(usually early morning) on our way 
back to our hotel. However tired we 
might be, and however often we had 
already crossed it, our Russian chauf- 
feur Kolya never failed to slow down 
so that we could all enjoy this mag- 
nificent sight; the dam looming grey 
and enormous in the half dark of the 
early dawn, itsgreat arc lamps disappear- 
ing around the seemingly never-ending 
curve. In full night it was even more 
impressive, for the lights had sparkling 
reflections in the water. To this 
brilliance of lights was added the 
symphonic roar of the water. Every- 
body at Zaparozhye was proud of the 
dam and on our first arrival in town, 


on admitting that we had never seen 
the dam, one of the chambermaids at 
the hotel insisted there and then, on 


‘taking us for a walk across its whole 


length. This despite the fact that it 
had stood completed and working for 
quite a few years and was no longer a 
novelty. We too, each year when we 
came back to the district, walked across 
the dam, feeling the same pride in 
achievement that the Russians had 
about it. 

More often we toured the regions 
around Dniepropetrovsk—the Halb- 
stadt (Molochansk) and Visokopolye 
(later named after Fritz Heckert) 
regions and others. Here there was 
nothing but the flat unending steppe, 
mile upon mile of corn, maize or sun- 
flower plants. We saw it in early 
spring when it was an endless expanse 
of dark, fresh, earthy-smelling soil; a 
little later the ground would be 
speckled with bright green shoots. Soon 
the roads leading to the villages were 
like fairy lanes of mauve and white 
lilac, the scent following for miles down 
the road and with us all day. In late 
April through May the fields would 
be a happy, friendly green, the plants 
being identified for us by young actors 
from the farms, in our company, who 
had studied at the Dniepropetrovsk 
dramatic school. 


This was the best time of year tor 
troupers, for it was near the end of the 
rainy season and the hot winds and 
scorching days were yet to come. Later, 
travel became exhausting. Though the 
fields were lovely, great, impressive 
stretches of sunflowers, their big round 
heads and bright frills of petals on 
bowed stalks nodding and twisting in 
the sun, the roads were thick with dust. 
Arriving at our destination we would 
be covered from head to foot with a 


dark grey film of dust, except for the 
clear space round the eyes where our 
goggles had protected us. Then there 
was a rush for the village well to rinse 
out mouth and ears and wash the grime 
off one’s neck and arms. The well 
water was good only for washing and 
we generally had cool refreshing kvas 
or beer to slake our thirst. 

Touring did not stop through har- 
vesting time. For that all important 
occasion we usually prepared a 20- 
minute lunch time program of songs 
and sketches which we played right out 
on the tabor (threshing ground). 
Under the scorching sun we sang, 
danced, sweated and enjoyed it. If the 
harvest was nearing the end and-the 
people could afford an evening off—we 
would stay and give a fuller evening 
program. For lighting we had a few 
dozen petroleum lamps whose beams 
seemed endowed with special lures for 
insects, who often entirely obscured the 
light. They got in our mouths as we 
sang, down our blouses as we stood, 
and kept people slapping themselves 
during the show. 

However much our audience liked 
the show, they enjoyed still more the 
dance that invariably followed the per- 
formance. We had first instituted this 
dance idea in order to get on a more 
friendly footing with farmer audiences, 
finding that they were too shy once the 
show was over to talk freely when we 
asked what sort of plays they liked, 
what they had thought of the show and 
so forth. So we had our band play and 
suggested dancing together. This proved 
a huge success. The dancing often went 
on for two or three hours. The farm- 
ers taught us their local specialties; we 
exhibited steps and turns they did not 
know, and taught them modern danc- 
ing. We won their admiration and 


Members of a Kazakh touring theater giving a performance in the field. 



















respect more with the dancing than 
anything else. 

A German collective farmer meet- 
ing an Ukrainian at the district center 
would ask, ‘Has your theater been 
around recently?” “Why, of course,” 
would proudly reply the Ukrainian, 
‘and some show they gave too! Nothing 
like our fellows!’ “Same with ours,” 
the German would reply slowly, then 
watching the effect—‘we only got two 
hours of dance in the last time.” 

The Ukrainians and Russians love 
dancing as much if not more than the 
Germans and certainly excel in it, so 
when it got around what we were 
doing, other touring groups took it up. 
Now after-show dancing became a cus- 
tomary part of the program. That way 
we got to be good friends with our 
farmers with whom we could talk on 
various topics outside of farm life. You 
would never think these men and 
women had been working eighteen 
hours a day for the past week bringing 
in the harvest, to see them there whirl- 
ing and stamping, the dust churned up 
to cloud round them. The night air 
hardly cools off the heat of the day; the 
men often leave a huge, blackened im- 
print of their hand on the girls’ white 
dresses when they change partners. The 
older folk stand, tapping in time to the 
dance. Boys who should by rights be 
in bed peep and dodge out from among 
the groups standing round. Horses 
stand near, champing undisturbed, rest- 
fully. Foals and young children roll 
contentedly and sleepily in the huge, 
incredibly large piles of freshly threshed 
wheat looming in the background. The 
insects buzz, the couples whirl, the by- 
standers chat—and around it ll, 
absorbing it and making it seem tiny 
and insignificant, above it all the deep 
night sky. About one or two in the 
morning couples start to drift off. We 
get out our sleeping bags and disappear 
to a nearby haystack, sink into its fresh- 
ness, look up at the sky so near and 
friendly with its stars, so deep and far 
away—you fall asleep wondering at it. 

All this is pretty strenuous but I 
never met a member of a touring group 
who ever complained. Sometimes there 
wasn’t enough food; sometimes only 
watermelons for drink, sometimes no 
transportation but one’s own legs to 
tackle dust, heat, slush or snow. It was 
hard, tiring sometimes, but the enthusi- 
asm of the farmers, our own interest 
and the happy atmosphere in the troupe 
made it like an endless adventure. 
After the hot dusty summer season, 


we had to tace the autumn rains. Travel- 
ing became a slippery, slithering, sticky 
affair. The roads being all dirt tracks, 
our truck had ‘often to be left behind 
and we went by oxen or horse and 
cart. In winter horse and sleigh set- 
tled our travel problems. It is pleasant, 
if you are not too cold, to sit huddled 
in the bottom of a sleigh wrapped in 
smelly sheepskin coats, deep down al- 
most on a level with the snow which 
sprays up and over you, watching the 
rythmic swaying of the horse’s buttocks 
high up in front of you, the only draw- 
back being that these same buttocks 
entirely block the view. Winter pre- 
sented its own peculiar difficulties. In 
some places there was no heating ap- 
paratus. The audience sat wrapped 
closely in their padded coats, For us 
on the stage the scene often called for 
thin clothes. We would watch aghast 
as our breath rushed forth in bursts 
of white vapor each time we opened 
our mouths. The farmers did their best 
to keep us warm by providing a con- 
tinual stream of pails of boiling milk, 
to be drunk down as hot as possible 
behind the scenes. 

The theaters worked on a definite 
annual plan set them by their respec- 
tive theater organization usually 
worked out with the directors of the 
touring companies. Admissions were 
free. Each farm paid the theater man- 
agement a certain sum from its “cul- 
ture funds.” In the case of a farm 
newly established or not having much 
in the way of “culture funds” we 
played for nothing—were fed in return. 
The amount paid might vary accord- 
ing to the economic standing of the 
district. Our farms paid a minimum 
ot 200 rubles. District centers with 
properly equipped theaters seating 400 
or thereabouts paid about 400 rubles. 
From this was deducted the cost of 
food eaten by the troupe during its stay 
and the sum left over was sent intact 
to the home office of the Theater Or- 
ganization, in our case in Dnieprope- 
trovsk. Our salaries, production, travel- 
ing and other expenses were met by the 
home office which budgeted its touring 
groups according to size, standard of 
work, and importance. Our budget was 
among the highest, for the work among 
the German farms was considered of 
great value and there were no other 
German theaters in that part of the 
Ukraine. 

The standard was high, as good as 
any stationary theater in a provincial 
(Continued on page 41) 









































































Reading down: Members of a collective 
farm touring theater in the Ukraine, in a 
performance of local folk songs. 


Intermissions are occasions for audience- 
actor get-togethers. 


An audience in a Collective Farm Theater 
auditorium in the Ukraine. 


Rehearsal in a Collective Farm clubhouse. 
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Incentives of a Socialist Society II 
By DR. HARRY F. WARD 


The incentives which made for great social advances 
in peace, and now for heroic and unyielding defense. 


The Advancement of Women 


HE aim of relating individual ef- 

fort and individual benefit to social 
effort and social accomplishment under 
a common plan can be seen again by a 
glance at what has happened under 
Soviet planning and collective enterprise 
to those who were formerly the backward 
groups of old Russia—the women, the 
dark people of the remote villages and 
the subject national minorities. Voca- 
tions and professions regarded for cen- 
turies as men’s jobs are now being en- 
tered by women. More than a hundred 
thousand women engineers and techni- 
cians are employed in large scale in- 
dustry or in the building trades, and 
on the railroads there are about ten 
thousand. In all the rest of the world 
there are less than ten thousand women 
engineers. The Soviet Union has over 
sixty-five thousand women physicians, 
whereas Tsarist Russia had but two 
thousand. 


The peasant women whom Gorky 
called “the dumb tools” of the old 
regime, have been emancipated by the 
collective farm system in which ap- 
proximately nineteen million of them 
are working and making their own 
income. One of them who later en- 
tered industry soon became a foreman, 
was elected to the Moscow Soviet and 
decorated with the order of the Red 
Banner of Labor for distinguished ser- 
vice at work. In a few more years she 


was elected chairman of the District 
Soviet and then member of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR. In the 
District Soviet, besides being chairman, 
she supervises the work of the Plan- 
ning Department, the Department of 
Public Education under which there 
are 46 schools, and the District Board 
of Health. She says, “Nor am I the 
only woman in the USSR to fill such a 
post. The Soviet Union has many such 
women today—and will have still 
more.” There are 189 women mem- 
bers of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, and 848 women members of 
the Supreme Soviets of the Union Re- 
publics, and 578 women members of 
the Supreme Soviets of the autonomous 
republics. Over 1,500,000 women act- 
ively participate in the work of village 
and city Soviets. Thus the opportuni- 
ties and the incentives of Soviet society 
open up for its advancement a vast 
fund of energy which is little used for 
public purposes in the capitalist world. 


The Former “Dark People” 


A similar thing is happening among 
the “dark people” of the villages. In the 
Chuvash Republic there is a village 
called Tiurlema. Between 1867 and 
1917 this village produced three post 
office workers, three telegraph oper- 
ators and one medical assistant. In 
the years since the establishment of So- 


viet power 400 peasants of this village 
have become teachers, engineers, 
agronomists, Red Army commanders, 
foresters, factory directors, surveyors, 
bookkeepers, electricians, mechanics, 
doctors. At the same time those who 
have not left the village have become 
a new type of people. All collective 
farms have an increasing number of 
Stakhanovites and a rising level of 
culture. Foreign languages, music and 
literature are becoming — generally 
studied by collective farmers. They 
are organizing their own orchestras 
and theaters and producing their own 
writers. Lysenko, formerly a peasant 
of the village Karlovka and now pres- 
ident of the Lenin Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, had the assistance of 
thousands of collective farmers in the 
experiments preceding his theory of 
stages in the development of plants 
which served as a basis for his scien- 
tific method of ‘“‘vernalization of seeds.”’ 
This has increased grain harvests by 
millions of tons. One of his peasant 
followers, working in the collective 
farm laboratory, has produced a new 
variety of wheat with a high harvest 
yield. Maria Demchenko, peasant girl 
member of the Comintern Collective 
Farm, studied soil and effects of fer- 
tilizers until she obtained a_ harvest 
of 21.2 tons of sugar beets per acre, 
whereas 12 to 16 tons was formerly 
considered the standard by most scien- 
tists. Her example was followed by 


Left to right: Graduate girl captains and navigators, trained to operate Volga River steamers, at the Kazan Training School. Zinaida Troits- 
kaya, Director of the Moscow Belt Railway. A Soviet woman engineer reading foreign technical magazines. A laboratory worker analyzing 
seed at a seed control station in Soviet Georgia. 

















tens of thousands of sugar beet grow- 
ers in other collective farms. 
Buriat-Mongolia furnishes an ex- 
ample of the extension of Soviet in- 
centives and their results among the 
former repressed and backward na- 
tionalities. Its people were formerly 
nomadic herdsmen, living under the 
most primitive conditions, their women 
bought and sold like cattle. The rep- 
resentatives of their autonomous re- 
public, reporting in 1936 to party and 
government leaders in the Kremlin, de- 
scribed the rise in their material and 
cultural level. They now have both 
state and collective stock and grain 
farms operating on the latest technical 
principles and methods, including the 
use of tractors and combines for plow- 
ing and harvest. They report the liv- 
ing standards of the workers improving 
constantly. The state farm representa- 
tive says, “Although before 1935 we 
had no schools, no reading rooms, no 
club, no radio and no cinemas, now we 
have a school where 100 children of 
our workers receive their education, 
we have a cinema and a radio.” The 
manager of the stud section on a col- 
lective farm reports, “We have shown 
great progress in the matter of cultural 
living, particularly when we consider 
the fact that until quite recently we 
kept wandering from place to place. 
We now have a bathhouse, every 
brigade has a Red Corner, we have 
samovars and phonographs ; our boys and 
girls have bicycles; we scrub our floors, 
wash our dishes, and so forth. Former- 
ly we used to sit on the floor, or simply 
on the bare ground, but now we sit on 
chairs and eat at tables. There is a 
radio on our farm and even a telephone, 


Collective farm specialists testing grain samples in the farm's laboratory. 





















































by which we are connected with the 
district center. We experience no 
shortage of anything now, we live a 
well-to-do life.” The secretary of the 
Regional Committee of the Party sums 
it up: “The demand for the best and 
most expensive goods is increasing. The 
striving for culture is growing.” 


Opportunities for Advancement 


The effective combination of the per- 
sonal and social elements in Soviet in- 
centives is seen again in the opportuni- 
ties that are open for self expression 
and advancement. In the Soviet Union 
jobs are always available and promo- 


tion is always open. The resolution 
adopted by the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Party after hearing 
the reports from the Stakhanovite Con- 
ference concluded: “The best Stakhan- 
ovites from among those who have suc- 
cessfully taken the instruction courses 
should be promoted to higher profes- 
sions and commanding posts, e.g. crew 
captains should be promoted to fore- 
men. .’ Many young engineers, 
graduates of Soviet institutes, now hold 
key executive positions on the railroads. 
Almost all the directors of Soviet in- 
dustry were once rank and file work- 
ers. “They were promoted for their 
ability and initiative, for striving to 
produce the largest possible quantity of 
goods of the best quality for the ben- 
efit of their country, not for increasing 
returns to investors. A correspondent 
who interviewed some of the boys in 
the new trade schools now training the 
recently called labor reserves, found 
them talking about the shorter route 
to a skilled job and increased wages. 
But the consensus of opinion was “‘that 
it was fine to think they would be use- 
ful workers, full-fledged members of 
society helping to build up their coun- 
try before they were much older. . . 
These lads were already dreaming of 
the day when they would be attending 
advanced technical courses for skilled 
workers, which is a stepping-stone to 
an engineer’s diploma.” 

(Dr. Ward’s concluding article will 
follow.) 


In the old days: Buriat-Mongol women in the doorway of their nomad tent. Today: a Buriat- 
Mongol woman tractor driver. 





































Messages from Notable Figures 


(Continued from page 17) 


FRANZ BOAS 


Prof. Emeritus, Columbia University 


REEDOM of thought is being mer- 

cilessly suppressed wherever Nazis 
dominate. No one is more concerned in 
the maintenance of intellectual freedom 
than scientists. In your brave fight against 
the Nazis you battle for the freedom of 
thought without which life is not worth 
living. My greetings to your congress. 
May the ideals of freedom win over the 
sinister powers that would crush them. 


ALES HRDLICKA 


Director, Anthropological Division, 
Smithsonian Institute 


HE heart and soul of all true men of 
science in this country, and I am sure 
everywhere else, are with you. 

They feel profoundly with you the 
vast crime perpetrated and still going on 
against humanity in general, including 
the deluded and degraded people of the 
aggressors themselves. 

Fate has thrust upon you and on all 
the intellectual leaders of your great and 
fine nation a great responsibility, but for 
the fulfilment of this reserves to you and 
your people a boundless honor. 

Guard this most jealously. Beware 
of weakening outside aid, restrict this 
to the needed materials. All the required 
potentiality is in your realm, unlock, 
activate and organize it, and nothing in 
the end will be able to stand against it. 

How immeasurably superior your mor- 
al position is to that of the aggressor. 
Your conscience is clear, guiltless—his, 
tainted with crime and forcibly repressed. 
You fight for your country, family, cul- 
ture, he but for sordid loot and piracy; 
on your side is all the right, truth, valor, 
glorious sacrifice—-on his but treachery, 
deceit, lie, base selfishness, rapacity. 

Freedom, it seems, must be bought with 
blood and suffering, and with all the 
best that a people is capable of; but it is 
precisely this that makes it so precious. 
And you were not wholly free already 
before this crisis came, envy outside was 
forging long since shackles for you and 
about you; this therefore is not only war 
for defense, but war for final, thorough 
liberation. It is a crusade for your, and 
for pan-human liberty, and your intel- 
lectuals have the supreme role of firing 
the souls and hearts of your people with 
the sacred fire of self-abnegation, cre- 
ation and unlimited effort, and to keep 
and direct this flaming until it sears and 
destroys the fiend-enemy. 


AARON BODANSKY 


Head of the Department of Biochemistry, 
Hospital for Joint Diseases 


AVING witnessed the magnificent 
work and wonderful achievements 
of your scientists during visit at the 
International Physiological Congress, I 
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ardently wish speedy victory over your 
enemies will soon enable you to resume 
your excellent work in your science. 


NIKOLA TESLA 


World famous Yugoslav physicist, 
inventor of the Tesla coil 


INDING its ideal in an independent 

state of its own, the Yugoslav peo- 
ple has always been and will always be, 
with its sound instinct against Nazi and 
Fascist ideologies. That was the reason 
for the spontaneous national revolt which 
was brought to a successful end by Gen- 
eral Simovich on March 27 in Belgrade; 
those are the same ideals which are 
leading our young King Peter to con- 
tinue the struggle for freedom from an 
allied country, in London; that is the 
essential reason for the fight of the 
Serbian Chetniks and the resistance to 
the forces of occupation offered by the 
entire Yugoslav nation. 

We Yugoslavs are observing with the 
same admiration the heroic fight of our 
brotherly Russian people and of all 
other peoples of the Soviet Union, as 
well as the high aspirations of your great 
heroes who shed their blood not only for 
the defense of their own country but 
also for the liberty and civilized life of 
all conquered peoples. 

With all our hearts we are with 
your people and with your Army. To- 
gether with you we live through every 
moment of your great struggle for the 
destruction of Fascism and Nazism. 

Our faith in the victory of the civil- 
ized world is unshaken—faith in our 
victory, your victory and that of Great 
Britain and her allies. That faith be- 
comes stronger when we witness the gi- 
gantic efforts of American democracy 
to speed this victory with material and 
moral support. 


ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


Chairman, Committee for National 


Morale 
CIENTISTS the world over have every 


reason to unite with their colleagues 
of the Soviet Union in their defiance to 
the dark savagery of Nazi aggression, 
the latest and the worst of all barbarian 
assaults on civilization, one which threat- 
ens final ruin unless defeated by the 
united will and conscience of free man- 
kind. This brutal regime has polluted the 
seats of learning. Freedom of thought, 
so indespensable to humanity, has been 
blacked out; great thinkers are exiled, 
tortured, murdered. The universities 
have been degraded, science corrupted, 
our common intelligence insulted by the 
evil fantasies of their racial and political 
theories. Their scientists have been made 
criminal accessories to organized and 
audacious attempts to demoralize the 
spirit and will of all nations for all 
are their intended victims and all are 
marked for degradation and enslavement 


to their coarse and violent will. This 
wave of savagery and horror threatens 
to submerge mankind in a torrent of mis- 
ery and darkness; it can and must be 
broken! Soviet soldiers and civilians are 
stemming this destructive tide with an 
incredible heroism and superb efficiency 
that has won the admiration and thanks- 
giving of the civilized world. Their 
blood is cleansing the world of a mon- 
strous stain and fertilizing it again for 
a new epoch of reason and justice, of 
happiness and good will, which, like the 
flooding sunrise, will succeed the night 
of shame, 

All honor to them and to the Soviet 
scientists who have contributed so ef- 
fectively to the defense of their country, 
to the security of the world, and to 
timeless cultural and ideal values. Let 
them be assured of our fervent sympathy, 
our gratitude and our confidence in them 
and in victory. 


Young Soviet heroes, young men and 
women who had distinguished themselves 
at the front and behind the lines, broad- 
cast an appeal to the youth of the world 
for support in the fight against fascism. 
Young people of America, as representa- 
tives of youth organiaztions and as in- 
dividuals sent messages in response. They 
included Joseph Cadden of the Interna- 
tional Committee for the forthcoming 
Youth Conference, John W. Darr, of 
the National Inter-Collegiate Christian 
Council; Richard Fagley, Education Sec- 
retary of the World Alliance for Relig- 
ious Friendship Through Churches ; Sam- 
uel Freedman, Executive Secretary of 
the United Jewish Youth; Jack Mac- 
Michaels, Chairman of the American 
Youth Congress; Paul Kent, President of 
the Young American Writers; Helen 
Kasro, Lithuanian Youth of Chicago; D. 
Livingston, Organizing Director W hole- 
sale and Warehouse Workers, Local 65, 
CIO; Liu Liang-Mo, National Salvation 
Association of Chinese Youth; Herbert 
March, Secretary CIO Council of Cook 
County, Ill.; Bill Rubens of Youth 
Service; Ferdinand C. Smith, National 
Maritime Union, CIO; Leon Strauss, 
President of Fur, Floor and Shipping 
Clerks Union; Sol Vail, President of the 
Young Fraternalists, The Veterans of 
the Abraham Lincoln Battalion, Herbert 
Witt of the American Student Union, 
and others. We print below three of the 
messages sent on that occasion: 


PIETRO DI DONATO 
Novelist 


E Americans salute the Soviets in 

today’s epic battle for the life of 
democracy. You are the first men and 
women and children of the world. Our 
hearts and hands reach to your side. 
Stand fast against the German sin and 
lead men into the light of tomorrow. 
All hail to the Soviet democracy. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 











JOHN GARFIELD 


Screen Actor 


OUNG people above all have a 

stake in the battle being fought from 
the Arctic to the Black Sea because the 
world in which they live depends on the 
outcome. The world’s culture and lib- 
erty is being defended by the free people 
of the Soviet Union. I appeal to the 
youth, to the artists, writers, actors 
everywhere to join with you in your 
heroic struggle. 


JOSEPHINE TIMMS 


Secretary-Treasurer 


American Communications Association 


ATTLE against fascism rests heav- 

ily upon youth of today. The young 
people of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and China look toward the youth of 
the Soviet Union and ‘are united in one 
cause—the defeat of Hitlerism. This is 
the greatest combination that can be 
made for the peoples of the world. With 
this in mind, I extend my confident greet- 
ings and congratulations to your meeting. 


At a meeting of more than 200 youth 
leaders prominent in organizations such 
as the YMCA and YWCA, Young 
Judea, the National Urhan League, the 
Union of Office and Professional W ork- 
ers of America, etc., an appeal for the 
immediate repeal of the neutrality act 
and all-out aid to the Soviet Union was 
passed. It declared in part: 


The conclusion is inevitable, that Hit- 
ler has dared to strip Europe of the 
armies of occupation and to throw them 
against the one Eastern front because he 
has reason to feel secure from the threat 
of a two-front war. “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” today is aid to Hitler 
on the eastern front. Britain and Amer- 
ica must seize this golden opportunity to 
win this war which Hitler is waging 
against the world and against the United 
States by opening up an effective western 
front while he is locked in mortal combat 
with Russia’s armies. 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Concert Violinist 


.. J UST as in our own country an 
individual is reckoned free, and 
a citizen entitled to every protection 
within the law regardless of his physical 
or spiritual constitution or opinions, so is 
every country fighting for its life against 
greed and uncontrolled voracity entitled 
to the protection of all free nations and 
peoples. 

Those people in my country who have 
done such a magnificent job in implement- 
ing Russia over the past twenty years 
must view with satisfaction and relief the 
mighty efforts of that vast country to 
which they have so well contributed. Now 
again they must strive to reimplement, to 
_Superimplement this Russian nation, or 
else we shall all suffer the penalty... . 

It is nonsense to argue that we in the 
United States of America stand in dan- 
ger of Communist infiltration in endeav- 
oring to aid Russia. Of course any weak, 
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impotent. nation hesitant to follow upon 
its destined path as a power in the world, 
as a member of a world community, in 
fact any single thing or group of things 
failing to recognize its position relative 
to the other members of its species, stands 
in danger of contagion from the first 
alien germ. The United States of Amer- 
ica might succumb to any germ if it 
failed to fulfill its obligation and its re- 
sponsibility to itself and to its tradition. 
In attempting to take shelter behind 
our ramparts, in closing our doors to 
time and events, in failing to play the 
active and decisive role in world history 
which now appears within our grasp, we 
would be merely betraying our little 
faith in our way of life, in our institu- 
tions. Now let it be said the very ideals 
which sustain our principle of govern- 
ment are the ones which inspire the Rus- 
sian people in such heroic valor. As 
events now prove, Russia was obliged to 
gird herself night and day for her present 
titanic struggle. She did that without 
once catering to the baser instincts of race 
or creed prejudice. Her government al- 
ways acknowledged in princpile the equal- 
ity of all men before the law. Given a 
chance a certain stability and security in 
the future, a feeling of faith, a freedom 
from fear towards the majority of her 
fellow nations, a feeling such as we have 
been privileged so long to enjoy, I know 
that Russia will be one among the great 
brotherhood of free nations and herself 
provide a shining example of our own 
democratic procedure and ideals. 


ANGNA ENTERS 


Dancer, Painter, Writer 


¢¢ ART alone, like bread, is not enough 

for life, if those who cannot speak, 

yet who do their share in making the 

world yield its riches, are basely de- 

stroyed in the name of that ‘civilization’ 
to which the arts contribute.” 

I wrote these words in my “First Per- 


son Plural” as the Spanish people still. 


were struggling against heartless Fascist 
aggression. I had been present in Spain 
when the Spanish Falangists, the Italian 
Fascists, and the German Nazis, began 
their murderous assault upon the un- 
armed people of Spain, and their Repub- 
lic. I had lived for years among these 
Spanish people. I knew how lean their 
lives were. I knew that the Fascist “re- 
volt” was against the Spanish people’s 
revolt against economic and political ser- 
vitude. I knew that their chief weapon 
of defense was that will to freedom 
which startled the world into admiration 
by its indomitableness in resisting the 
Fascist forces of the world—and I do not 
mean Italy and Germany alone. 

I remember now how alone the Span- 
ish people were in that hopelessly uneven 
fight—until help came from the Russian 
people. 

Now the Russian people need help to 
continue the fight of man to remain a 
free individual. 

I do not see how any worker in the 
arts and sciences the world over can be 
but honored to range himself or herself 
on the side of the Russian people in their 


wish to continue to work in the creation 
of a world in which men and women will 
be proud to live and work... . 


RACHELLE 8S. YARROS, 
M.D. 


HESE are tragic days for the Soviet 

Union and for all its faithful 
friends, but those who know the people 
of Russia have not been surprised at the 
heroism, fortitude and devotion they have 
displayed, and will continue to display, 
in resisting the brutal and totally un- 
provoked aggression of the German mon- 
ster and his military machine. 

The Russians have worked day and 
night for twenty-three years, denying 
themselves even the necessaries of exist- 
ence, to build up a mighty Socialist nation 
as well as a rare and inspiring morale, 
and today they excite the admiration of 
all civilized peoples, even their arch en- 
emy paying them the tribute of wonder 
at the preparation for defense they have 
quietly and systematically organized while 
they had the opportunity. 

The world knows today that the Rus- 
sians believe in liberty and democracy, 
and that not one word of hate, inhuman- 
ity and barbarism has been uttered by 
them since the Revolution. The Con- 
stitution unquestionably expresses their 
true and fervent hopes and desires, and 
it is a model of progressivism and en- 
lightenment. It guarantees al] the free- 
doms we Americans cherish, and only 
dire and certain peril from abroad has 
so far prevented the full application of 
the great principle it proclaims. How 
shallow and confused are the ex-Liber- 
als who talk of the Russian system as in- 
distinguishable from Nazism or Fascism! 
How blind are those who believe that 
the Russians are servile and brutal, and 
would tolerate a sadistic and insane dic- 
tatorship, one that repudiates the values 
of Western civilization by deifying the 
State and suppressing thought, science 
and art in the name of a “new order,” 
an order of intellectual and moral death. 

Russia deserves the maximum aid the 
democracies can give her, and the com- 
mon sense of the American people favors 
such aid, despite the warnings of dis- 
credited politicians and hypocritical iso- 
lationists. Russia is at heart democratic 
and her government has no aim or design 
save the constant amelioration of the 
condition of the masses and the gradual 
development of a strong, free, humane 
society anxious to cooperate with other 
peaceful and democratic societies in pro- 
moting justice, solidarity and sound pros- 
perity the world over. 

I am profoundly grateful to the great 
Russian thinkers and soldiers of progress 
who in my youth inspired me, gave me 
direction and fundamental principles, and 
taught me to hate all reaction, barbarism 
and tyranny. American idealism is more 
practical than Russian, but the two na- 
tions have much in common and should 
seek to remove all existing obstacles to 
mutual understanding and mutual re- 
spect. The genius of each is opposed to 
aggression, domination, greed and absurd 
pretensions to racial superiority. May 
they work together from now on and 
thus save civilization! 
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Question: We have received a number 
of letters from physicians, engineers, 
technicians, dentists and nurses and oth- 
ers requesting information on_possibili- 
ties of going to the Soviet Union to give 
their services there. 


Answer: While we have no specific in- 
formation as to whether the Soviet gov- 
ernment would accept the services of 
foreign specialists at this time, we are of 
the opinion that the difficulties in obtain- 
ing passports and facilities for travel 
abroad, especially to the countries at 
war, are almost certain to rule out any 
possibility for a large group to go there 
immediately. However, this is not in- 
tended to discourage such attempts. The 
best procedure is for interested persons 
to address their inquiries to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, or the Consu- 
lates in New York and San Francisco. 


Question: Will you please publish sug- 
gestions as to what individual Americans 
might do to effectively aid the heroic 
people of the USSR.—G. M. M., Phoe- 


nix, Arizona. 


Answer: Every American can do a 
great deal by voicing and organizing 
full support of the President’s stand 
of all possible aid to the Soviet 
Union, by demanding that deliveries of 
all kinds of armaments, planes, tanks, 
tools, machinery, and other supplies be 
steadily increased. Individual Americans 
can, through their local press, by letters 
to their representatives, through activity 
in their trade unions, professional busi- 
ness associations, fraternal organizations, 
and so on, be continuously vigilant that 
the carrying out of the program of aid to 
the Soviet Union never slackens, that 
no avowed or secret isolationists or ap- 
peasers may sabotage the national effort 

Also every American can show his 
or her admiration and support of the 
Soviet people by contributing to and 
actively engaging in the campaign for 
American war relief to the USSR. Mil- 
lions of Americans will want to show 
their moral and material support of the 
heroic Soviet army and people by giving 
to that cause. Address contributions and 
inquiries to the Russian War Relief, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Question: Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury, states on page 342 “had 
Russia’s motives been purely predatory 
why should she return Petsamo and the 
great nickel mines of the north, repaired 
after their destruction by the Finns, and 
in complete working order, to Finland.” 
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Inasmuch as the treaty of peace between 
Finland and the Soviet Union of March 
12, 1940, and the accompanying protocol 
as published by the United States gov- 
ernment contains no mention of “nickel 
mines,” we do not understand the above 
statement of the Dean. Can you please 
explain?—E. E. S., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Answer: The statement of Dean John- 
son is entirely correct. The Soviet Union, 
although victorious in the war with Fin- 
land, did voluntarily relinquish what may 
be called a great prize of war, the rich 
Petsamo port and the entire region 
wherein are located the nickel mines of 
Finland. Moreover, during the occupa- 
tion of Petsamo the Soviets repaired war 
damages. 

The Soviets asked no compensation for 
that at the close of the war. This mag- 
nanimity of the victorious Soviets is now 
being repaid by “democratic” + Finland 
by attacking the Soviet Union in the ser- 
vice of Hitler. 

Article 5 of the peace treaty between 
Finland and the USSR provided for the 
withdrawal of the Soviet Union from 
the entire Petsamo region. Point 5 of 
the protocol specified the time in which 
the withdrawal was to be completed: 
“by April 10, 1940.” The Soviet troops 
and civil administration left Petsamo. 


Question: You stated that churches 
and church groups are not restricted and 
are functioning in the USSR. Can you 
please give us further information as to 
the various churches actually in exist- 
ence in the Soviet Union. What is the 
social status of the clergy ?—A. S., Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


Answer: There are, according to the 
latest information, functioning in the 
Soviet Union 30,000 religious societies, 
58,492 ministers. 

These figures exclude the Republics 
of Georgia and Armenia. 

4,225 Orthodox churches, 1,100 Evan- 
gelical churches, 1,744 Catholic churches 
and 2,309 priests, 1,011 synagogues, 
2,559 rabbis, 1,312 mosques, 37 mon- 
asteries of 5,665 priests and 3,100 dea- 
cons, 

It may be safely assumed that the 
above tabulations, particularly in the 
matter of religious societies, is incom- 
plete, for a great many small societies 
and parishes, especially in sparsely popu- 
lated areas, are not covered. 

According to the Constitution of the 
USSR, Article 135, all Soviet citizens 
not deprived of their rights by court of 
law, enjoy all rights as citizens, includ- 
ing suffrage and the right to be elected; 
this provision covers also the clergy, in 
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no way prejudicing their social or civil 
status. 

It is of interest to recall in this con- 
nection that at the special 8th All Union 
Congress of Soviets held in November 
1936, which was called to adopt the pres- 
ent Soviet Constitution, there was some 
debate on the point of the advisability of 
granting all and equal rights to the mem- 
bers of the clergy. Stalin, speaking for 
the adoption of Article 135, pointed out 
that whatever limitations the clergy were 
subject to in the past in the Soviet Union 
were prompted by the struggle of cer- 
tain sections of the church against the 
new Soviet state. He added that these 
limitations were a method of protection 
and precaution, and not applied as a 
matter of principle or for the purpose 
of administrative or political suppression 
of the church or the clergy. Stalin stated 
that this was conceived of as a tempo- 
rary device. He quoted Lenin’s remark 
in 1919 in which Lenin voiced a hope 
that the prevailing civil limitations then 
imposed upon the clergy would be tem- 
porary. Stalin proceeded to say that the 
ministers of the church were in the main 
a group loyal to the Soviet state and 
should therefore enjoy universal suffrage 
and the right to be elected to office on a 
par with all other citizens of the USSR. 
Stalin won over those opposed and the 
clause was adopted unanimously. 


Question: Will you please state the 
dates of the USSR to USA flights made 
by Soviet aviators?—A Pilot, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Answer: The first Moscow-US flight 
was made in 1929. The airship Land of 
the Soviets arrived in New York Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. Next came a series of re- 
markable trans-polar flights in 1937. 
The first of these was that of the ANT- 
25, piloted by Chkalov, Baidukov and 
Beliakov, which landed at Vancouver, 
Washington on June 20. This was fol- 
lowed by the record-breaking flight of 
Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin, who 
landed in California July 14. Levanevsky, 
with five companions, crossed the Pole 
a month later, but was lost. Soviet, Can- 
adian and American pilots cooperated in 
a search that made aviation history. Kok- 
kinaki, with a navigator, landed in Can- 
ada April 28, 1939, the ‘first to link the 
Soviet Union and America by air in a 
non-stop flight along the Great Circle 
course. And again, very recently, a group 
of 37 Soviet aviators and technicians fly- 
ing across the Arctic to the United States 
in two large flying boats arrived in Spo- 
kane, Washington, via Alaska, under the 
leadership of General Gromov, on Sep- 


tember 8, 1941. 
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SHOLOKHOV AND 


By Isidor 


HOLOKHOV was a Red Partisan 

fighter during the Civil War in 
Russia. He soldiered in the very Don 
Region of which he writes. He is today, 
and has been since the Civil War days, 
an active member of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. He is a member of the 
Supreme Soviet and a leader in the local 
political activities in the Don region 
where he makes his home. 

If the charges often levelled against 
Soviet literature were true, that politics 
takes precedence over art, and cramps it 
into rigid doctrinaire forms, then a writer 
like Sholokhov should most completely 
exemplify it. His work should be dry and 
formularized. Yet all critics acclaim it 
as warm, human, sensitively aware of the 
individual, far from the cold mechanized 
presentation of human beings often al- 
leged to be the Marxist type whether in 
the Soviet Union or abroad. 

I mention this because of the implica- 
tions in many American reviews of “The 
Don Flows Home To The Sea,” that 
Sholokhov is a phenomenon in Soviet lit- 
erature, rather than representative of it. 
In this they show the effect of the un- 
official embargo on Soviet culture which 
followed the brief period of limited con- 
tact between 1931 and 1936. The truth is 
that Sholokhov is as thoroughly represen- 
tative of Soviet literature as any one wri- 
ter could be, and his work is an excellent 
example of the strongest Soviet literary 
trend, which has been called Socialist 
Realism and which holds as its major 
ideals precisely the concern for human 
values, combined with unflinching realism 
which, in addition to Sholokhov’s remark- 
ably accurate and sensitive feeling for na- 
ture, are the virtues in his work to which 
critics have given praise. 

The critics’ unfamiliarity with Soviet 
culture was shown in still another way 
in the literary comparisons used in their 
reviews. Such comparisons are custom- 
ary in dealing with the work of a writer 
of real stature and American reviewers 
with scarcely an exception, were unable to 
refer to other Soviet writers and thus to 
place Sholokhov in his own background 
and culture. They were forced to make 
their comparisons with English and 
American contemporaries and with classi- 
cal Russian novelists—comparisons which 
were sometimes far-fetched, producing 
more confusion than illumination. 

The fact that Sholokhov had won one 
of the major Stalin prizes carrying a 
money grant of 100,000 rubles was also 
little understood by most reviewers. 
When they referred to it at all they gen- 
erally saw it as another “mystery,” since 
it was a prize awarded by the govern- 
ment, and the winning work was a novel 
whose principal portrait study was of a 
man who never completely accepted and 
more often opposed Soviet power. Anti- 
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SOVIET CULTURE 


Schneider 


Soviet propaganda had left them unpre- 
pared for this. 

The unfortunate ignorance of Soviet 
culture which the lack of contact with it 
has produced further led the reviewers 
of Sholokhov’s book to some curious mis- 
judgments. A frequent one, which ap- 
peared even in Mr. Eric Knight’s fine and 
sensitive review in the October issue of 
Soviet Russia Topay, was that (to use 
Mr. Knight’s phrase) “Sholokhov’s theme 
is the tremendous one of a man versus 
the fates.” 

Sholokhov, I am convinced, would re- 
ject this statement of his theme. He 
would reject it because it is alien to the 
Soviet world view. The idea of fate or 
fates, or at least acceptance of the idea, 
has passed out of Soviet thinking. The 
concept of fate is generally regarded 
among Soviet people as inhuman. Soviet 
people do not view human destiny as 
something beyond human power to con- 
trol or cope with. Their very confidence 
in human capacity to affect nature and, so 
to speak, affect destiny, is so positive that 
it has sometimes disturbed European ob- 
servers who have characterized this So- 
viet attitude as “arrogant.” 

What the critics called the “fates” So- 
viet thinkers would call social forces. 
Sholokhov shows how his principal char- 
acter, Gregor Melekhov, is affected by 
these forces, which had been shaken out 
of their unstable pre-World War equilib- 
rium by the events of the war, and kept 
in whirling motion throughout the vio- 
lence and tumult of the Civil War. It 
is Sholokhov’s great achievement that he 
gives the sweep of these forces not in 
abstractions, but always in living human 
terms. We feel their effect on indi- 
vidual lives and how these individual lives 
affect the course of social movements. 


Seldom has this been done so successfully. : 


Nowhere does the writing lose itself in 
confusion; and nowhere does it stick safe 
—but wooden—in over-simplified, for- 
mula writing. Sholokhov is always in 
the midst of the human reality. 

There are two conflicting attitudes 
towards life that a writer can reflect and 
one may speak of them here since they 
are now opposed on bloody battlefields. 
According to one which reaches its ex- 
treme in Nazism human nature is fixed 
and unchangeable. With this view of 
fixed human characteristics and therefore 
of completely chartable psychology, Naz- 
ism seeks to turn human beings into 
super-domesticated animals, whose reac- 
tions are to be manipulated by a leader 
caste. The very word caste, that I have 
used, indicates how hoary this idea is, 
how much a mark of retrogressive or 
stagnant social systems. 

The contrary, Soviet attitude which 
Sholokhov’s work illuminates is infinitely 
flexible and capable of infinite develop- 








ment. Life, being plastic, is constantly 
responsive to Nature, to social forces, to 
individual human striving. This attitude 
sees both the individual and human soci- 
ety, as a whole, as in constant creative 
process, a process that is at once active 
and passive. For each individual, as he 
works toward his own self-fulfillment 
affects others, and in turn, is acted upon 
and affected by others and by the general 
movements of society. 

It is the Nazis who speak of perma- 
nence, of a system lasting a minimum of 
a thousand years. They dream not only of 
fixed human character and fixed human 
interrelations, but of time itself arrested, 
of a society frozen in its tracks. Soviet 
thinkers on the contrary see life in con- 
tinuous flux. They project a transition 
from Socialism to Communism. They 
project continuous change. Far from 
desiring a state that will last 1000 years 
they anticipate a withering away of the 
state apparatus, which will become ob- 
solete and disappear in the continuous 
human growth and change. 

Sholokhov’s great book covers some 
seven years in time; a great area of the 
Don River Civil War battlefields in 
space; and almost, one. might say, the en- 
tire scope of human life, from the most 
degraded to the most exalted, in its emo- 
tional range. We are given with pro- 
found understanding the interplay of 
many forces, of the nationalism of the 
Cossacks, facing the Soviet ideas of a 
union of nations; of their traditional 
pride, the product of their comparatively 
privileged position under tsarism, facing 
the need of common action with formerly 
condemned “outsiders,” Russians and 
Ukrainians; of the crosspulls of the 
classes into which the Cossacks were 
divided; of the effect of specific historic 
events such as foreign intervention, Bol- 
shevik grain requisitions and so on; of 
the effects upon all of these of personal 
character and, in turn, of the effect upon 
that character of childhood influences and 
social position. 

What we have in Sholokhov’s “Quiet 
Don” is a historical novel of large scope 
written from the new Soviet world view. 
With the insights provided by this world 
view Sholokhov has achieved a startling 
degree of historical accuracy without sac- 
rifice of the living quality of characters or 
events. It is doubtful whether in all his- 
torical fiction, even where the author, 
like Sholokhov, has himself been a par- 
ticipant, can be found another book so 
historically true yet so vibrantly and 
warmly alive. Reviewers here recognized 
and acclaimed this living quality. What 
they could not recognize was that here 
was historical fiction on a new dimen- 
sion, the dimension made possible by the 
new Soviet world view. 

It is to be hoped that the publication 
of this book and the reception accorded 
to it, after so long a dearth, will open a 
fuller and more friendly contact between 
American and Soviet culture. Soviet 
magazines and book publishers exert 
themselves to bring American writing to 
their public. Similar efforts should be 
made here. Such efforts will result in 
richer and deeper experiences with great 
works like Sholokhov’s “Quiet Don.” 
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Mannerheim’s Official Whitewash 


A Review of the Official Finnish Blue White Book 


DITORS have the great responsi- 

bility of making a thorough exami- 
nation of what they pass on to their read- 
ers, especially when it is material that has 
an important bearing on national policies. 
This responsibility, it must be said, 
American editors fell short of in their 
reception of the Finnish Government’s 
oficial whitewash — “Finland Reveals 
Her Secret Documents on Soviet Policy, 
March 1940-June 1941, Official Blue- 
White Book of Finland.” 

As the apologia of an ally of Nazi 
Germany, whose aggressions our govern- 
ment is opposing, and as an attempt to 
fix the war guilt upon invaded Russia, the 
country to which our government has 
pledged full aid, such a document called 
for particularly close analysis. Unfortu- 
nately editors accorded it completely un- 
critical acceptance, thus giving general 
approval to a document that in essence 
and in effect, is Nazi propaganda. 

We have space here for only a few 
of the more glaring and obvious propa- 
ganda frauds of this book which attempts 
to promote the fictions that this ally of 
Hitler is a democracy, and its action at 
the side of Hitler is “self defense.” 

Let us begin with the speech by Risto 
Ryti, the Finnish President, broadcast on 
June 26. In the book six pages are de- 
voted to “excerpts” from it. Did Ameri- 
can editors inquire why so important a 
speech was not given in full? Did they 
check with the complete texts in their own 
files to see what had been omitted? 

No. If they had, they would have dis- 
covered that the statements which most 
of them had considered the core of the 
speech when it was first broadcast and 
had quoted in their own headlines, was 
missing. 

That statement was: “But now we are 
not alone; great Germany under her lead- 
er of genius, Reichsfuehrer Hitler, has 
decided to wage war against the Soviet 
and other nations have joined her.” 

That made pretty clear the Finnish 
government’s sentiments toward Hitler. 
But since it did not make good copy in 
America, the propaganda editors saw to 
its deletion. 

The main argument in the book is that 
Finland was a neutral until forced into 
the war by Soviet attacks. Alert editors 
should have recalled, however, that when 
Hitler, on June 22, announced the Nazi 
invasion he said: “United with their Fin- 
nish comrades the fighters of the victory 
of Narvik are standing in the Northern 
Arctic.” 

This announcement of the Nazi-Fin- 
nish alliance, certainly an important doc- 
ument, is not included in the book; nor is 
there any Finnish repudiation of it. 

That Finland was no longer a non- 
combatant and was acting in German 
interests had been recognized officially 
by the British government on June 18, 
four days before the Nazi invasion of the 
Soviet Union. On that day Great Britain 
suspended a trade agreement with Fin- 
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land and announced a blockade by the 
Royal Navy of the Finnish port of Pet- 
samo because the Helsinki government 
“cannot be regarded as truly independent 
owing to the presence in that country of 
large numbers of German troops.” (New 
York Times, June 19, 1941) 

The book makes much of the pre-June 
“ordeal” of Finland as being constantly 
subject to continuous pressure. One of 
these pressures was the Soviet objection 
to Finland’s fortifying the Aland Islands 
in the Baltic. The Soviet counter-pro- 
posal was that fortifications of the islands 
be a joint project of Finland and the 
USSR. The whole Finnish case on this 
point rests on a nine-power agreement 
of 1921, insisting that the nine signatory 
powers had to approve any change in the 
status of the islands. Nowhere in the 
book, despite repeated references to this 
nine power agreement, are the nine pow- 
ers named. Why are they not named? 
Because Soviet Russia, despite its vital 
interests in the question, was not among 
them. Secondly because of these nine 
powers three, Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy were at war and could hardly 
come to an agreement, while two others, 
France and Poland, were occupied coun- 
tries, with their roles for some time 
over. The other signatories were Estho- 
nia, Latvia, Sweden and Finland. When 
the nine countries are named the Fin- 
nish proposition becomes preposterous. 
Molotov proposed what under existing 
conditions was reasonable and practica- 
ble, that the status of the islands be de- 
cided by Finiand, Sweden and the Soviet 
Union. To this proposal the Finnish 
authorities kept opposing the legal rights 
of the nine signatories to the 1921 agree- 
ment. One can only say the harassment 
was mutual. 

A careful reading shows, in addition to 
significant omissions, discrepancies in the 
text. The book includes a preface by 
Hjalmar J. Procope, Finnish Minister to 
Washington, and an introduction; then 34 
pages of summary of the material fol- 
lowing, which includes the text of the 
March 1940 Peace Treaty between the 
USSR and Finland and 74 documents, 
which cover 70 pages. To give one ex- 
ample of discrepancies: According to the 
summary (which was probably the only 
part of the book read at all or read com- 
pletely) “Foreign Minister Witting (of 
Finland) presented a protest on June 22 
to M. Orlov (Soviet Ambassador) and 
requested an explanation (regarding al- 
leged Soviet bombings on Finland). M. 
Orlov promised to report to his govern- 
ment, but no explanation was ever re- 
ceived.” The text then referred to Docu- 
ment 73. 

Document 73, however, gives the text 
of Orlov’s explanation which was that no 
Soviet bombings had occurred but that 
on the contrary, planes had flown from 
Finland into Soviet territory. Orlov did 
not say these planes were Finnish. They 
were Nazis flying from bases in Finland. 





One could continue to pick the book to 
pieces. Official apologies are notoriously 
one-sided, but probably never before has 
the mishandling been so flagrant. The 
question rises: Why was this Blue-White 
Book published? One obvious explana- 
tion is that it serves the interests of Fin- 
land’s “ally” and was issued in the 
belief that Nazi propaganda will be swal- 
lowed if it carries a Finnish label. This 
expectation, unfortunately, proved cor- 
rect. 

The cover of the book is in the Fin- 
nish national colors and carries the na- 
tional emblem of Finland but immediately 
under this Finnish surface the Nazi sub- 
stance appears. ‘The preface mouths 
Nazi phraseology, presenting Finland as 
“in the orbit of Western Christian civili- 
zation’ and defending her “Western way 
of living against attacks from the East.” 

Thus, using the heavy overdraft of 
credit as a democracy, extended to Fin- 
land by American anti-Soviet elements 
during the Soviet-Finnish War, Hitler 
seeks to refloat his “Christian” anti- 
Bolshevik crusade in a renewed attempt 
to divide the anti-Hitler forces in 
America. 

The reactionary Finnish ruling class 
has imposed on Finland a history which 
no amount of blue-white books can ex- 
plain away. This is a history of demo- 
cratic institutions drowned in the blood 
of Finnish democrats by the infamous 
Butcher Mannerheim; of an anti-Demo- 
cratic ruling class maintaining power by 
its own type of storm-troopers, developed 
long before storm-troopers, appeared in 
Germany; of Baron Mannerheim, ser- 
vant successively of the Tsar, the Kaiser, 
the generals of the intervention in Rus- 
sia, and now of Hitler; of a persistent 
program, as part of the general anti- 
Democratic program of the ruling class, 
of repressing friendly contacts between 
the Finnish and the Soviet people. 

The last tatters of the democratic dis- 
guises of the Mannerheim regime are 
dropping away. ‘Those who listen to 
and circulate Finnish propaganda are 
either dupes of the fascists, or conscious 
enemies of democracy. Though spoken 
from Helsinki, and relayed from the 
Finnish Embassy in Washington, this 
“Blue-White” propaganda effort has been 
dictated and read—in Berlin.—/. 8S. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Hitter CANNot Conquer Russia, by 
Maurice Hindus, Doubleday Doran, 
$2.00 


HIS book ably fulfills an immediate 

public need. It makes plain the 
bases for the powerful Soviet resistance 
and the unshakeable Soviet morale. It 
describes the social and economic trans- 
formations which have changed the re- 
signed and illiterate mujik into a literate 
and dynamic character and made him a 
determined and resourceful defender of 
his new way of life. It describes the 
great social gains, the new horizons, 
the new human dignities that he has 
acquired and that inspire his heroic 
struggle. It deals with the life and 

(Continued on page 42) 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


(Continued from page 11) 


In this connection it is interesting to 
recall that, unsavory as was America’s 
participation in the intervention fol- 
lowing the revolution, the United 
States did play a certain role in block- 
ing Japan’s aggressive designs in the 
Soviet Far East. And in the years since 
then Soviet checks to Japanese expan- 
sion and consistent aid to China have 
assuredly aided American interests. 

Despite official hostility, strong bonds 
of mutual interests and friendship were 
being woven between the peoples of the 
two countries all during the years that 
passed without diplomatic relations. 
The revolutionary traditions of the 
American people made them quick to 
respond to this new revolution em- 
bodying the same ideas of freedom and 
equality that underlay our own revolu- 
tion, in twentieth century form. Here 
was a people who refused to bow to 
tyranny, who courageously fought 


off the invaders of fourteen nations and . 


started to hew a new world out of a 
wilderness as our own pioneer fore- 
fathers did. 

The bonds between American and 
Soviet workers, expressed today in 
thousands of resolutions from trade 
union bodies all over the country on 
aid to the Soviet Union and generous 
contributions to war relief funds, be- 
gan long ago. Powerful mass organiza- 
tions in those early years raised large 
sums of money for relief, for medical 
aid, for technical help, and brought 
pressure for resumption of trade and 
diplomatic relations. 

Many Americans in official positions 
championed the young Soviet State from 
the beginning. When the civil war 
was over and the armies of intervention 
at last withdrawn, the famine of 1921- 
22 drew large groups of Americans to 
help in relief work. As rebuilding and 
new construction began, many other 
Americans, farmers, mechanics, scien- 
tists, engineers, put their skill at the 
service of the socialist state, and played 
no small part in its building. 

People like Colonel Raymond Rob- 
bins, Senator Borah and many other 
leading Americans were — staunch 
friends of the Soviet State from the 
beginning and worked devotedly for 
its recognition by the United States. 

Despite these bonds between the 
people of the two countries, despite the 
fact that never in all those years did 
the Soviet Republic offer any threat 
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to our nation, but rather represented 
a great force for peace and stability in 
world affairs and was the first nation 
to adhere to the Briand-Kellogg pact; 
and although practically every nation in 
Europe had found it possible to carry 
on normal relations with the USSR, it 
was sixteen years before recognition 
came from this country. 

President Roosevelt opened a new 
era in American-Soviet relations when 
he reached the historic agreement with 
Litvinov on November 16, 1933. Diff- 
culties remained, which need not be 
examined here. Trade developed, and 
dwindled again. Interchange in science 
and culture flowered and withered. 
During the period when a real move- 
ment for collective security as the only 
way to block the rise of Hitlerism and 
the spread of war was on the ascen- 
dant, led by the Soviet Union, the two 
nations for a while drew closer. Real 
unity among the democratic forces in 
those days would have meant a very 
different world picture today. 

But that unity was not effected. The 
appeasers in Europe, aided by those in 
our own country, yielded one position 
after another to the Axis powers. The 
Soviet Union continued its efforts to 
reach a defensive alliance with the 
democracies up to the extreme edge of 
danger. Their efforts failed, and they 
were forced into the unwanted but 
necessary alternative of the non-aggres- 
sion pact with Germany, the true 
nature and significance of which are 
only now becoming clear. Wide 
circles in America contributed to the 
failure of the peace front, and to the 
subsequent efforts to switch the war 
against the Soviet Union, and liberal 
opinion, in confusion and dismay, 
turned against the USSR. 

During the Finnish-Soviet war, now 
generally acknowledged to have been 
an essential move by the USSR for 
defense, a moral embargo was imposed 
on the Soviet Union by our govern- 
ment, without any justification. Avia- 
tion supplies, machine tools and other 
vital materials which would have 
helped the Soviet Union build up its 
defenses against Hitler, were withheld 
for many months. Trade was reduced 
almost to the vanishing point. The 
campaign of lies and slanders against 
the USSR reached a new high. 

Only today, with all Europe en- 
slaved under Hitler’s heel, with the 





Soviet people shedding rivers of blood 
in defense of civilization itself and 
bearing the whole brunt of Hitler’s at- 
tack, is the truth about, the Soviet 
Union beginning to be understood. 

The truth is that the Soviet Union 
has always been America’s ally. The 
Soviet Union has always been faithful 
to her word, has lived up to every 
agreement she has ever made with us, 
and has consistently aided America’s 
interests in her foreign policy. Now it 
is for us to show that we are her 
ally, and the ally of all the democratic 
peoples of the world. We can fulfill our 
part in the world alliance now form- 
ing against Hitler and defend our own 
national security only by complete and 
utter dedication to the struggle, by 
giving all we have, even as the Soviet 
people are giving. 
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THE DEFENSE OF MOSCOW 
(Continued from page 19) 


Ukraine, are now largely grown in the 
city’s immediate vicinity. This is made 
possible by a system of garbage dis- 
posal which is the most modern in 
the world. Garbage and sewage is not 
destroyed; it goes into ditches which 
are covered with top soil. The process 
of rotting warms the soil above and 
makes it possible to start vegetable 
growing under frames in February. 
Later the odorless wastes are removed 
and used as fertilizer for open air 
farms. All the collective farms near 
Moscow go in for very intensive culti- 
vation and produce vast quantities of 
food for the city. Even the growing of 
wheat has been moved northward by 
seed selection during the past ten years, 
so that today areas fairly close to Mos- 
cow can supply all the city’s needs. 
Moreover, the Moscow-Volga Canal 
connects the city to the east with the 
chief grain belt of the country. 
Moscow’s four million people offer 
a night and day defense. Most of them 
have been trained in warfare. Every 
apartment house is organized with its 
roof watchers and its street guards. 
Public ownership of the large-scale 
properties unquestionably makes pos- 
sible a far more efficient handling of 
the city’s resources in an all-out war 
than can be done by any city where pri- 
vate ownership of land prevails. When 
war began in London, land had to be 
secured for air shelters from private 
owners; air raid wardens had to be first 
appointed and then get acquainted with 
their districts and begin to iron out 
countless problems of mutual adjust- 
ment due to property—such as the fact 
that tenants on long-term leases were 
obliged by law to pay rent on houses 
long since destroyed by bombs. In 
Moscow all the large buildings in the 
center of the town belong to the muni- 
cipality, which can organize them di- 
rectly and efficiently for a joint defense. 
Every big apartment house has long 
had its House Committee elected by the 
inhabitants and directly responsible to 
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the city. Years ago these committees 
listed the capacities and interests of 
every inhabitant in order to furnish 
them with playground facilities, classes 
for housemaids, and possibly a common 
laundry or reading room. When war 
begins, the whole organization for civil 
defense is already there in the House 
Committees which almost automatical- 
ly appoint night watchers, young men 
to guard the roofs from incendiary 
bombs, and gangs of able-bodied in- 
habitants to dig shelters in the court- 
yard or to fortify the basement accord- 
ing to whatever plan the city engineers 
approve. 

Everybody is impressed by Moscow. 
Erskine Caldwell tells how the labor 
squads of the “People’s Army” appear 
like magic whenever there is a bombed 
building to be dug into, or a bombed 
crater to be filled in. “There are al- 
ways squads available every minute in 
every section of the city,” he writes. 
‘The most common sight in the streets 
is the People’s Army—squads and de- 
tachments of men marching down the 
center of the street, shouldering long- 
handled shovels with gleaming blades.” 
He adds, “You hear a lot of singing as 
the detachments march, whether it is 
a detachment of soldiers, sailors, fire 
wardens, or a People’s Army labor 
squad.” 

“The morale is not only good—it is 
spectacular — cocky, confident, but 
neither under-estimating nor over- 
estimating the enemy’s _ strength,” 
cabled Ralph Ingersoll, editor of P.M. 
“The continued public admission of 
unfavorable news... is highly signifi- 
cant . . . Moscow is the calmest war 
capital I have visited.” 

Far up in the sky over Moscow 
the Soviet air patrols pass back and 
forth; too high to be seen, but giving 
by the measured drone of their motors 
a new undertone to the rhythm of 
Moscow life. Rationing of food is ac- 
cepted as a natural way of handling the 
situation. Shop windows are covered 
with criss-cross black and blue rib- 
bons to prevent shattering in air bomb- 
ings; much of this taping is done in 
artistic designs. “Traffic remains rela- 
tively normal, but children and women 
who are not engaged in necessary occu- 
pations have been largely evacuated 
from the city. Telephone, lights and 
water system still function. Even the 
operas and concerts have been going on. 





The activities of sport have acquired a 
grimmer note from the war. A com- 
petition in throwing bundles of five 
hand grenades attracted considerable 
interest. German planes brought down 
near Moscow are exhibited to large 
crowds in the various parks. 

At night the city becomes an ink 
spot lit only by the moon. After dark 
the Moscow subway, the pride of the 
city and of the whole country, ceases 
its normal daytime operations and re- 
ceives tens of thousands of citizens into 
its marble halls for shelter against air 
raids. After work the factory work- 
ers and the clerks, the stenographers, 
the teachers and the housewives, the 
carpenters and janitors and well known 
scientists—all of them are drilling in 
preparation for Moscow’s defense. At 
night men and women, who during the 
day drive trains and street cars, work 
in hospitals or sell bread, become volun- 
teer fire-fighting groups. Dressed in 
firemen’s helmets, armed with hoe and 
pick, and with asbestos mittens reach- 
ing to their elbows, they prepare to toss 
the shower of incendiary bombs from 
the house roofs to harmless places. Both 
by day and night the inhabitants of 
every large apartment house maintain 
a 24-hour guard over their neighbor- 
hood and stop anyone who tries to enter 
after curfew. 

Every day the walls are plastered 
with new posters, new slogans and pic- 
tures of sew heroes. One young man 
is decorated for extinguishing sixty-six 
incendiary bombs in a single night; he 
gets a medal and his name goes into the 
papers the following day. No one 
shrinks from any task, no matter how 
dangerous. Actresses and ballet dan- 
cers take their turns as roof watchers 
and study to become trained nurses. 

Moscow is thus the most difficult of 
all cities for an enemy to conquer. If 
it fell, it would be the heaviest single 
loss which the Soviet forces could 
sustain. The war would pass at once 
to a different phase, to a last ditch bat- 
tle. The main front would move to 
the Volga and even perhaps to the 
Urals. Soviet guerrillas would rove 
the whole expanse of European Russia. 
Even in that case the Soviet people and 
the Red Army would continue the bat- 
tle, in confidence of Hitler’s final de- 
feat. But the last ditch is very far 
from being reached while Moscow still 
holds on. Any turn in the tide of bat- 
tle could send Soviet forces out from 
Moscow in any direction to retake the 
Soviet land. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


Snow is beginning to fall and the 
winter is at hand. 

Hitler’s main strategic objectives 
have not been achieved. 

The Soviet Government has decided 
to conduct a total defense of Moscow 
and its entire area. Moscow may re- 
main a bastion on the eastern front, if 
the Germans fail to break through 
deeply at Kalinin and Tula. It may 
remain a besieged great outpost behind 
the German front, if they manage to 
break through north and south. It is 
impossible to predict at present what 
the turn of things will be. 

It is quite obvious that the loss or 
siege of Moscow would deprive the 
Soviet Union of an important railroad 
center. Communications between north 
and south would have to fall back on 
rather indirect and complex lines run- 
ning north-south, east of the continent 
long line, Archangel-Rostov. 

The Germans at the same time are 
conducting a strong offensive toward 
Rostov with the object of cutting the 
lines of communication between the 
Caucasus and the other parts of the 
country. 

Failing the Moscow pincers they may 
even switch their southern branch of 
the pincers and aim them eastward in- 
stead of northward. The idea would 
be to try another huge encirclement of 
the Voronezh-Donets area by means 
of a new pair of pincers having its 
northern branch run through Orel- 
Eletz-Voronezh and south, while the 
southern branch pushed toward Rostov- 
Millerovo and north. 





THE FOURTH MONTH OF THE WAR 


This possibility is very distinct be- 
cause it seems that the great Moscow 
offensive had more of a political basis 
than a purely military one; it was ex- 
pected to produce peace before winter. 
Whatever its outcome the latest Stalin 
decree ordering a defense of Moscow to 
the last house would show even to 
Hitler that the grand aim has not been 
achieved. Therefore it might be ex- 
pected that the next move would be 
another great blow to capture the Don- 
ets Basin, intact if possible. 

There is no way of telling what the 
outcome will be, but one thing is sure: 
the Donets mills and mines will not 
be intact by the time the Germans 
reach them. 

The course of the great German 
offensive of the fourth month now 
drawing to a close has shown the 
following: ‘ 

1. The fourth shattering blow has 
not shaken the Red Army, has not 
impaired its military ability and the 
cohesion and unity of its command. 

2. The Luftwaffe has definitely failed 
to achieve air supremacy as attested by 
the continued functioning of the Soviet 
railroads and the comparative immu- 
nity of Moscow and other centers from 
severe air blows. 

3. In view of the numerical superior- 
ity of the German tank arm it seems 
quite evident that the Soviet infantry, 
artillery and airforce are qualitatively 
superior to the corresponding German 
arm. Had it not been so, nothing would 
have stopped or slowed down the on- 
rush of a score of panzer divisions. 


COLLECTIVE FARM TOURING THEATER 


(Continued from page 31) 


town, though the actors were young, 
mostly straight from the dramatic acad- 
emy. Salaries within the group varied, 
though not much. Particularly good 
rendering of a part automatically put 
the performer in line for an increase. 
On the other hand wages might be 
lowered again if work was not consid- 
ered up to standard. Rehearsals were 
mostly started while on tour, but for 
a period of at least four weeks, the 
theaters remained in their centers, in 
our case Dniepropetrovsk, though we 
later moved to Odessa. 

The Dniepropetrovsk Theater Or- 
ganization ran five other collective 
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farm theater touring groups; one 
White Russian, two Ukrainian (of 
which one produced only musical 
shows) one Jewish, and one Russian 
company. When we moved down to 
the Odessa region after amalgamating 
with another group, there were about 
the same number of traveling collective 
farm theaters including an Armenian 
group. Every town of any size has its 
nucleus of traveling collective farm 
theaters. 

In addition the towns have their per- 
manent companies. Dniepropetrovsk 


had an Opera which included ballet, 
an extraordinarily good Jewish Operet- 


ta theater, a regular Russian dramatic 
theater and I believe a Ukrainian 
speaking one too. These theaters were 
not subsidized as we were, for their 
box office takings more than covered 
their expenses. They were always full. 
Often they would take “patronage” 
over a collective farm theater, some- 
times touring with it, giving really 
helpful advice, getting costumes cheap- 
er, and so on. Our central organiza- 
tion had supervision over these theaters 
and even had to take care of the circus 
when it came round and to arrange for 
guest-tours by the leading Moscow 
theaters. 

One or two of these nearly al- 
ways spent from two to four weeks 
in each large town in the provinces. 
They were the annual treat of the 
provincial theater lovers, for it must 
be admitted they were better than the 
local theater though it was the aim of 
the National Theater movement to 
have provincial theaters rise to an 
equal standard. 

There is no reason that this should 
not be the case. 

So with its large number of theaters 
in each town of any size, and its hun- 
dreds of touring companies, the public 
of the Soviet Union is able to satisfy 
its love of the theater. There are still 
too few collective farm theaters. In 
the period 1935-1938 when I was tour- 
ing the Ukraine, the great lack was 
actors, but as more and more talented 
youngsters from the farms study at the 
dramatic schools of Dniepropetrovsk, 
Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa (I am referring 
only to the Ukraine, the same applies 
to all republics within the Union)— 
the collective farmer will have his own 
local theater and not have to wait for 
his hard-working traveling company to 
come round for a day or two. In one 
district we saw a handsome, granite 
building, the biggest in the neighbor- 
hood, a modern structure only recently 
finished. We were told: “This is our 
theater, but we have no actors for it 
yet.” 

So throughout this great country 
there are several hundreds of little 
groups traveling all the year round, 
working hard but working with every 
ounce of energy to bring entertainment 
and “culture” to the most out-of-the- 
way little farm. In their work they are 
helped and supported by the Govern- 
ment in every way for their work is as 
important as any other phase of the 
Soviet plan to make life more happy 
and more comfortable. 
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BOOKS 
(Continued from page 38) 


death grapple the war represents for 
the Russians and the Ukrainians as the 
leading Slavic peoples whose elimination 
from Europe is an expressed goal of 
Nazi policy. It also makes dramatically 
clear the fundamental antagonisms, 
based on fundamental differences, be- 
tween the Soviet and the Nazi systems. 

For all these reasons the book is of 
great value. However it suffers some- 
what from haste, from oversimplifica- 
tion, and from the tendency of only 
“giving the devil his due”, when referring 
to Soviet achievements. The haste is 
obvious in frequent loose writing; the 
oversimplification lies in attributing 
virtually every Soviet development to 
preparations for the inevitable war; 
and in the “giving-the-devil-his-due” 
attitude one senses concessions to still- 
continuing anti-Soviet pressures. These 
detract from an otherwise vivid, inform- 
ative and timely book. 


MeN oF Europe, by Andre Simone, 
Modern Age Books, $2.50 


NDRE SIMONE’S previous book 
“J’Accuse” deservedly became a best 
seller for its clear, unsparing, full-length, 


inside story of the collapse of France and 
the forces responsible for that collapse. 
His new book is equally valuable. It 
deals with the men who controlled the 
governments of Europe in the period 
between the two world wars and dis- 
closes what was in their hearts and 
minds. As Simone shows, West Euro- 
pean politics was the victim of their 
tragic obsession—the determination to 
destroy Bolshevism. Toward that end 
Italian, Japanese and German aggression 
was condoned; fascist regimes were sup- 
ported when they were in danger. Chur- 
chill himself, though he recognized the 
danger of Hitler, approved Mussolini 
and Franco as buttresses against the 
Soviet Union. 

It is well indeed that this — 
appears so, that Americans may know 
the appalling price Europe paid for this 
tragic obsession, and the dangers Amer- 
ica faces if ‘anti-Soviet bias were permit- 
ted to influence our national policy. 

A particularly valuable chapter is the 
one called “Stalin’s Blitzkrieg,” describ- 
ing how the swift and all-out concen- 
tration of Soviet resources to construct 
modern industry in Russia laid the basis 
for Soviet strength. 








MOVIES 


For Use in 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM! 


Stirring, informative, 16MM Sound films for 
use in clubs, schools, churches, trade unions, etc. 


x NAZI GERMANY VS mm 
THE SOVIET UNION 


PROF. MAMLOCK .... . Brilliant film version of 
Frederic Wolf’s seathing indictment of Nazism! 
ALEXANDER NEVSKY... S. M. Eisenstein’s epic 

screen story of the rout of the invading German 
Knights in the pire Century. Parallels today. 
THE RED ARMY... . New 20 minute newsfilm of the 
mighty force which taught the world that the 
Nazi military machine is not Invincible, 
And other distinguished Soviet Movies by Pudovkin, 
Dovzhenko, Eisenstein, etc., with musical scores by 
Prokofieff, Shostakovitch, and other world acclaimed 
composers: CHAPAYEV, WE ARE FROM KRON- 
STADT, SHORS, ROAD TO LIFE, MAXIM, ETC. 


*% FAR EASTERN FRONT x 


**THE 400,000,000". . . Joris Ivens and John Ferno’s 
stirring screen story of China’s unification and 
heroic resistance. Script by Dudley Nichols, eom- 
mentary by _ Frederic March. Also informative 


films on China’s guerrilla warfare, military 
schools, etc. 


BRITISH PEOPLE IN THE WAR! 


“LIGHTS OUT IN EUROPE’’. . . What happens to 
he man In the street when modern, total<war 
Prevails, Filmed in England, Danzig, Poland and 
France. Ailes +“, timely, short “FILMS FROM 
BRITAIN - » “Neighbors Under Fire,’’ ‘‘They 
Also Serve,” 

PROJECTION SERVICE 

{6MM sound movies are easy to get, show and ship. 

We can supply projection service in most areas. Arrange 

a_ series of a movie programs on the Fight ter 

Freedom NOW 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG “SRT-O” 


GARRISON FILMS 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
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OF SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, published monthly at 


114 East 32 Street, New York, New York, for Oct. 1, 
1941. 


State of New York } a 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county afeneshd, personally appeared Theodore Bayer, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Managing Editor of the SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for vhe date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
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to wit: 

Wg " ihat the names and addresses of the publisher, 
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N. C.; Editor Jessica Smith, 114 East 32nd Street, 
N. ¥. c. me Editor Theodore Bayer, 114 East 
32nd Street, N. .; Business Managers none. 

2. That the anes is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. I? 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) SRT Publications, 
Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. C.; . Heller, 114 
East 32nd Street, ™ pe Jessica Smith, 114 East 
32nd Sort N.Y; ; Theodore Bayer, 114 East 32nd 
Street, N, c, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in. cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the ee or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is giv also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
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direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That che average number of copies of each issue 
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months preceding the date shown above 18..............-.-se+ 
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(Signed) THEODORE BAYER, 
Managing Editor. 


Sworn to pas subscribed before me this 6th day of 
October, 1941 


[Seal] RUTH COOPER 
(My commission expires March 30, 1942.) 


On Guard 
in Moseow 


By FEDOR PANFEROV 


ED ARMY reinforcements have 

been marching in many thousands 

these past few days to join the forces 

battling the Nazis at the approaches to 
the capital. 

Along Kalayev street, marching with 
firm measured tread, the bayonets on 
their rifles glinting in the sun, their 
helmets and cannisters slung across 
their backs, they gazed with love on 
Moscow, heart of the country. Com- 
pany after company, battalion after 
battalion. All traffic stopped—trams, 
buses, pedestrians, 

A girl in the crowd threw a bunch 
of flowers to the marching column. 
Battalion Commissar Petrov, deftly 
catching the bouquet, cried out: “We 
leave with flowers and shall return 
with victory . 

And again company after company, 
battalion after battalion. We involun- 
tarily merged with this iron stream, 
falling in step with those who within 
a few days will go into battle. Near 
us marched a Red Army man, father 
of a family, alongside him his wife, 
carrying their small son in her arms. 
With his right hand the father held 
the rifle strap, with the left, the hand 
of his son. “Is it still a long way off 


to the war, papa?” 


“No, my boy,” replied the father. 
And they marched on, the Red Army 
man, a mechanic in peace time, and the 
mother with their son. 

Muscovites lined the street, cheered 
the Red Army men. Then a song rang 
out, a song about the fatherland, about 
the Soviet country. 

Company after company, battalion 
after battalion, caught up the tune. 
All joined in. 

And it seemed as if the mighty 
stream was saying: ‘Beware, frenzied 
enemy!” 

One of the Red Army men said: “I 
am a factory worker, a native of Mos- 
cow. My father who in his day lived 
in Krasnaya Presnaya district,* be- 
queathed to me honesty, love for labor 
and hatred of the enemy.” Then he 
joined in the singing. 

Thus march and sing the sons of the 
fatherland. Such ‘are their omgnes 
about the war. 

And they will ruthlessly crush and 
destroy the hated enemy. 





*A worker’s neighborhood noted for militancy. 
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